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THINK IT OVER. 


You have a dog—he occupies the best place in your house 
—may even sleep in your room, Have you considered the 
subject of his food? or have you just thoughtlessly sent 
to your Dealer for, say, 7b. or Lib. of Dog Cakes, and 
received the ordinary Dog Food such as your Grandfather 
‘}used to buy for his dog? Have you thought that there have 
been great improvements in Dog Foods sinec then? Your 
own table is witness to the vast progress in the scientific 
properties of foods. Compare it with 50 years ago. ‘There 
is as great an improvement in Dog Foods. Molassine 
Dog and Puppy Cakes, Molassine Hound, Terrier, 
and Puppy Meal are the latest and best things for dogs. 
They are different from all others. While other foods 
feed dogs only, these maintain dogs in health, making physic, 
drugs, and worm cakes unnecessary. ‘Try them for a month. 
The touch of your hand on the coat of your dog will be 
sufficient proof of these claims, to say nothing of the 
brightness, sprightliness and happiness of your boon com- 
panion. It is worth dwelling on—just 


THINK IT OVER. 
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SAVING A LIFE. 
Wirn haggard face the man rushed up to the 


} 


HAREM SKIRTS SCARE 'EM. 


| piper who was murdering Scottish airs at the street 
Tag new “harem skirt,” which Paris predicts | rose, ‘ wciiainael 
is going to oust the “ hobble,” is nearly identical! ‘Come, mon!” he cried. ‘ Ma brither’s dying, 


with the bloomer divided skirt of asty years ago, | and the doctor thinks that, mebbe, the sound of the 
and which received its name from Mrs. Amelia | pipes will rouse hima bit.”” 

Bloomer, of New York, who firat tried to introduce Without a word the piper followed the haggard 
the fashion. : : man to his house, and there on the mat outside he 

It created an immense sensation, but it never pufied and blew for all he was worth. As he 
caught on, Nor does it seem at all probable that | piped away the door was suddenly flung open, 
its successor, the harem, will do any better. Women | and the haggard man appeared again. 
as a whole have never taken kindly to the wearing “Stop it noo!” he ey mane. ‘* Ye'd better 
of trousers, except perhaps sometimes in a figurative play a funeral march.” 
sense. And yet the bloomer costume, as originally “What, is the poor laddie deid?” inquired 
designed, was by no means an unbecoming one 
to slim girls in their teens. It was when the 
wearer was ‘fat and forty’ that it became an 
obvious subject for ridicule. 

Ten or twelve ycars ago, it will be remembered, 
there was yet another attempt to introduce a 
variation of it for lady cyclists, under the alluring 
name of the “rational dress.” But many inn- 
keepers refused to serve refreshments to women so 
attired, and a titled lady cyclist, m order to test 
their right to do so, cycled to a well- 
known Surrey inn while ae 

ord 


the forbidden attire, and 
luncheon. 

The lamilord declined to let her 
cat it elsewhere than in the tap- 
room, and the lady lost her case 


the piper sympathetically. 
“No,” replied the h ard man; “ ma brither’s 
a deal better, but you’ve kilt the poor auld doctor !”’ 


KInpLy Strancer: “ Why are you crying, my | 
little fellow ?”” 

Urchin: “ I’ve just broken this jug. 

“Never mind. It’s no good crying over spilt 
milk!” 

“Yes, But it wasn’t milk 


” 


| 


; it was beer!” 


Comes ? 


Shall We Do It Now, or Wait Till Martin 


We'll Staun’ 
ye a Jaur-t 
tae Glesca 
tae See the 
Scottish 
Final. 


—_ 


(See page 542.) 
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STEALING MILLIONAIRES’ BODIES. 


Tue lot of the extremely wealthy man or woman 
is not in all respects enviable. B' lackmailers often 
make their lives a misery, and even when they aro 
dead they are not always allowed to rest quietly 
in their graves. 

Only the other day, for instance, the magnificent 
mausoleum erected by the late Mr. William T. 
Scott, President Cleveland's friend, at Erie, in the 
United States of America, was rifled by body- 
snatchers, and there have been scores of other cases 
in that country. : 

The inventor of this 
crime was the notorious 


uliarly callous kind of 
at Crowe, who kidna 


the child of the recently-deceased Mr. Cudahy.- 
the millionaire Chicago pork-packer. So long 
n the grave 


_ as 1876 he and his gang broke 0 


wherein reposed the body of A. T. Stewart, New 
York’s famous “dry goods king,” and held it to 
ransom in the sum of £100,000. 


In 1896 again this same band of ghouls blew open 
with dynamite the steel-cased vault wherein was 
the body of another American multi-millionaire. 
and carried it off. In this case also 
a big ransom was demanded, and 
paid, for the restoration of the 
corpse. 

Once only has a similar thing 
happened over here, and that created 
an enormous sensation. In 1881 the 


when she sued him for damages. This question has now become & very serious one. We have body of the Earl of Crawford and 
‘That was the end of rational dress already faid all the facts in our possession regarding Martin Balcarres was stolen from the family 
for cyclists. Women awheel must before you, and you alone can decide our course of action. vault in the grounds of his ancestral 


eat, and even the enthusiasts for 
the new fashion discarded it when 
faced with the alternative of going 


hungry. 


—e— 
“Wut do you think of my 
dough-nuts, Herbert ?” 
“They are wonderful, darling. 


You will find a ballot-paper on page 539. 
majority in favour of waiting till Martin comes was 7, 
the moment of going to 
to 1,964. 


Scientists have been trying for years to produce THE FIGHT FOR JUSTICE. 
artificial rubber, and here you have done it at the Cumney : “ What is the point at issuc in the case 
first attempt.” of Hodges v. Jinks, which has beon dragging 
through the courts so lon i 
OTHER BROWN BREAD BOOMS. | Lumley : “‘ The trouble began over the ownership 


of a valuable collie dog. The litigation has been 
going on about six years, and has cost the contes:ants 
nearly three thousand pounds so far.” 
“Who will win the dog eventually, 
think ?” 
“The dog! Oh, he died early in tho second 


—<o— 


Tne present crusade in favour of brown bread | 
is by no means the first of its kind. 

One such was started in 1842, and made many 
converts, including Queen Victoria, then newly 
married. Her Majesty never again reverted tO; 00 
white bread, the little dark coloured loaves being | YORE sn earanne Reve 


do you 


speolally baked for her wherever she happened to ir , 
be until the end of her life, but the majority of her JouNyy, you must comb your hair before you 
subjects discarded brown bread for white as soon | come to school. aa 


“T ain't got no comb.” 

“+ Borrow your father’s.” 

“ Pg ain't got no comb either.” 
“ Doesn't he comb his hair ?”* 
“ He ain't got no hair.” 


NO PLACE LIKE IT. 
t looked round in vain for an insptration. 
In vain he hunted through his | 
In vain he thought of the lark, of | 
of the stars. He could | 


as the novelty had worn off. 

[n 1880, again, an even more determined attempt 
was made to try toteach people how vastly superior 
in point of food value was the brown loaf to the | 
white. A great mecling was held at the Mansion , 
Houae, London, and a “ Bread Reform League ” | 
was started. 

Very little real progress W 
people being so stolidly averse 
tive years of propaganda work it was reported | 
tha’ the bakers were still selling the ordinary white | the moon, 
loaves at the rate of ninety-seven per hundred, | get no inspiration, 
as against only three per hundred of all the other | Over his head a lady was prac ] 
kinds combined. ; In the next room his wilo was hammering away at | 

Then there was the barley bread boom of twenty , & box. His children were screaming in the corner. 
yoors ago, when all sorts of advantages were: and the rain beat through the hole in the window on 
claimed for loaves made from that particular to his aged head. 
yvrain; and about the same time bread made from , Suddenly on t 
inaize was introduced into England, and had a sort | commenced to re 
of vogue for a while. | the agonising notes chin! 

Probably, however, in the floor the poet smiled sweetly. His in- 
at the present time is th spiration had come. Taking his pen, he wrote 
fhsn, beaten to pewder, an swiftly the words of the now famous ballad : 
cousumed by the peasantry of “Tuere’s No Puace Like Home.” 


THE poe 
but none came. 
book of ideas. 
of the sun, and 
no thoughts, no ideas. 
tising her singing. | 


as made, however; | 
to change that after | 


0 


he floor below a choral society | 


jiearse their performance, and as 
came up through the chinks | 


the most curious bread eaten 
at made from dried cod- 
d which is extensivel 

the west of Ireland. 


Half.guineae, Pen-Kives, Scissors, Match-boxes, Pencil-cases, 


Last week the 
607. 
press this majority has been reduced 


| of flood-water, and therefore they we 


and Safety-razors offered in this we 


castle. But our detectives proved 
too clever for the body-snatchers, 
one of whom, a rat-catcher, was 
arrested. The rest fled the country. 


At 


“ How are you getting on with 
your new housemai ue 

“Very nicely! She seems to approve of the 
way I do the work.” 


THE £ s. d. OF LIFE AND LIMB. q 


Tyre recent series of railway accidents have mado 
the shareholders somewhat anxious. A big railway 
accident is a terribly expensive thing, and they are 
wondering what effect the recent trouble will have 
on the dividends. 

At one time, when a fatal accident occurred, tho 
thing that was tho cause of death, whether it was a 
gun, a bull, or a railway engine, was confiscated, 
and its value devoted to the benofit of tho family 
of the deceased. 

Nowadays, it is simply a question of the amount 
of damages to be paid. But in some cases the accidont 
is hold to bo, in tho words of the Act, “ An act of 
God,” and the unfortunato suffcrers are not allowed 
to claim a penny. 

An instance of this occurred many years ago, 
reat Northern train was thrown off the 
assengers were killed and many 
others injured, but the railway company refused to 
pay any compensation. They proved that the 
accident was not due to negligence, but to the action 
re not liable. 

Some idea of tho sums paid in compensation 
may be gathored from Sir Charles Scotter’s state- 
ment about the terrible Salisbury accident. Five 
fatal cases were settled for £6,600, and twelve 
‘injured * cases for £5,967. Other eight fatal 
cases and twelve personal injury cases were settle! 
privately. Altogether, £50,000 had to be set asids 
to meot the claims arising from this accident alone. 

The Taff Vale Railway Company havo just 
admitted “full responsibility ” for the Pont ypridd 
disaster, and thoy will meot all the claims for 


when a G 
track. Several p 


| compensation. 


ek’s footlines. 
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She Kaiser Others 


Fair Exchange. ; 

Tux Kaiser's illness has caused a deal of 
uneasiness in this country as well as in Germany, 
for it is recognised that there must have been some- 
thing seriously wrong before his Majesty could 
have been induced to cancel his official engagements. 

_ His passion for punctuality in keeping appoint- 
“ments was rather amusingly illustrated some time 
ago. One of the Court officials, whose duties 


necessitated uent interviews with his Majesty— 
in short, the Emperor’s barber—was notoriously 
unpunctual. As he was a prince among barbers 


particularly delicate in his manipulation of 
the Imperial nose, the Kaiser put up with a good deal 
from him, but one day, when the man was very late, 
his Majesty’s exasperation overflowed. 

“Look here,” he expostulated, “this won't 
‘do at all. You must really try to get here at the 
proper time !”* 

“JT am very sorry, your Majesty,” was the 
reply, “ but my watch goes badly.” 

The Kaiser pulled out a splendid gold watch. 
“Then take this,” he said, handing it to the barber, 
‘and don’t let there be any more trouble.” 

For a few weeks all went smoothly again ; but, 
alas, the barber soon relapsed into his old bad 
habits. One morning he was very late again. 


“ Have you still got that watch I gave you?” 
the Kaiser fomaadet. 


“Yes, your Majesty ; here it is!” 

“Then, as it does not seem to be going properly, 
I must change it for another.” He made a quick 
exchange, and a second later the splendid gold 
watch was back in the imperial pocket, while the 
barber was staring gloomily at a ‘‘ shoddy” little 
nickel-plated w: worth about five shillings. 


: Awkward ! 

Tue Kaiser's dislike of anything in the way of 

modern impressionism in the arts has again made 
itself known: by his refusal to ratify the to 
appoint Rodin, the world-famous French sculptor, 
a Chevalier of the Order of Merit. 
-. Rodin has had a wonderful career, and, like 
most men who have risen from obscurity to fame, he 
still préserves much of the simplicity of his early 
days. One day he was entertaining a few artiste, 
rs them a German who had never before 
visited ‘the sculptor. 

At dinner they were waited on by a particularly 
plain-looking woman. 

“Tm surprised,” remarked the German, during 
one of the woman’s absences from the room, ‘‘ that 
you should have such a very dreadful-looking 
person about you! Why don't you get nice, 
good-looking: yo invesehbeoas ?? 

ghastly silence. Then Rodin 


There was a 
smiled. 

- “TI don’t like to be waited on at meals by 
servants,’ he explained. ‘‘The dreadful-looking 
person is my wife!” . . 


Which Recalls 
A TERRIBLY awkward incident at a dinner-party 
in London the other night. The hostess introduced 
-@ man and a woman in the usual vague way, and 
each sailed into dinner without the ghost of an idea 
as to what the other’s name was. 
In the course of conversation the name of a well- 
known musical-comedy actress was mentioned. 
““That creature!’* exclaimed the woman. 
“Somebody told me that she——” Here followed 
a number of surprising details about the young 
lady's past. 
“Dear me; I'd no idea she was so bad as all 
that!” remarked the man. ‘' But, then, perhaps, 
’ I'm predjudiced.” 
‘* Prejudiced !’’ the woman exclaimed. ‘“ How?” 
“She’s my daughter !”* 


A Miraculous Cure. 

Tue other day saw the death of an old friend 
of the Kaiser—Prince Boris Czetwertynski. The 
Prince had a passion for big game-hunting, and a 
rather ean story is told in conneetion with one 


of his tions in Central Africa. 

The one thing he could not tolerate was anything 
in the way of shirking hard work. As he was going 
up-country, one of his companions—a rather lazy 
man, complained of being ill. After the Prince 
had iitrved him tenderly for several days he began 


to be suspicious, and finally he became convinced 
that the man was shamming. : P 
One morning, as he entered the tent, his patient 
asked plaintively : 
“ Boris, do you think I shall die 2” . 
The Prince smoothed his patient's pillow in 
the kindest way, and whispered: “I pray every 
morning that you will!” 
The “ patient” was up and about next day. 


“ Any Little Girl Will Do.” 

“GRENFELL OF LABRADOR,” who contributes an 
interesting article on his work to this week’s 
P.W., has written a number of interesting books 
on his caper iene’, 

One of his stories is about a minister who was 
asked to marry a couple at a place known as 
Spotted Islands. The bridegroom was an elderly 
man who was a sort of “king” in the little place, 
and when the minister arrived at the island he 
found all the islanders assembled for the ceremony 
in the little schoolroom. 

It was not until he was about to commence the 
service that he discovered the bride was the deceased 
wife’s sister. This being forbidden, he refused 


to proceed. 

“Never mind, mister,” the intending brid 
remarked’; “one of the others will do.” 

So, turning to the assembled crowd, he selected 
& suitable partner, and, she being quite willing, 
the pair were made one without further ado. 


A Dreadful Character. | : 

WmeE-sPReap regret is felt at the coming retire- 
ment of Dr. Richter, the famous conductor. In 
spite of his long residence in this country, “ the 
Doctor’? has never completely mastered the 
intricacies of the English tongue. Once, in trying 
to et at the word “ giddy,” which in German is 
“ schwindelt,” he electrified a dinner-party. 

Somebody had inquired about his wife’s health. 

“ Ach, the poor {” exclaimed the Doctor, 
“ when she is not lying down she is schwindling !” 


In Cold Weather, Too. 

TuE Sher caricature of Me eve 2 renee, 
iven on age opposite, is a 
Mr. ee cos te ae 
Drury Lane pantomime, is a nephew jamous 
Mrs, Lane, at one time proprietress of the old 

He tells a story, the truth of which he swears to, 

about one of the pantomimes at this theatre. A 
number of real hens and ducks were used in one 
scene, and between the shows the property man kept 
One aight te. fowls ng! 

ight the man to get through a 
hole in wall into a a ad some wine- 
barrels were t They had a riotous time, 
drinking all the 


parently lifeless ina corner. After hi 
of astonishment, thinking they had been poisoned, 
he plucked the lot and put the feathers aside, to 
stuff a mattress with. 

A couple of hours later he went down and found 
the hens and ducks all running about as hard as 
they could, trying to get warm ! 


very Nearly. 
Arrica has taken the place of the Rockies as 
the haunt of the big-game hunter. Prince Boris 
was one of the pioneers, but more recently the 
Duke of Connaught had some very good sport 
there, but the dangers of the sport were emphasised 
the other day by the sad death of Sir Edward 
Grey’s brother, who was fatally mauled by a lion. 
Among those who have gone out recently are 
three sons of the late Sir William Orchardson. 
On being introduced to a man, one of them was 


asked: “Orchardson? Orchardson? Unusual 
name. Any relation of the great painter ?* 
“ Yes," was the reply, given in a rather 


doubtful tone; “I suppose I am. Some might 
even call me closely related. I'm his son!” . 


WE WANT TO KNOW 
If we are to do it now, or wait till Martin 
comes? We will just do what you decide. 
Ballot paper on page 539. 


| 


Clever atches 
. ’ 

DEF” The Editor will give 29. 6d. each week fu. 

best paragraph accepted for this column. v... 
the famous P.W. ives will be awarded for any «',.’. 
paragraph used. If there is more than gne séndey . , 
paragraph use the peninife will be awatded to 
the reader whose contribution toas received: first. “Qpy 

The Half-Crown prise this week is won by Mr. Hu ; 
Booth, 76 Clitheroe Road, Manchester. 

A DOG PUZZLE. 

A MAN bought a dog for £1 18s. 93d. He soli » 
making a profit of 10s. less 5 per cent. on |; 
original purchase price. What did he eell the «:: - 
for ? 


HOW ? 
An old tramp came to a toll-bar at which he hi. 
to pay a penny. He hadn't a penny. He «ii 
not find a penny. He did not beg, borrow or stv:i 


a penny, yet he paid a penny and passed thronch 
tie gute "How iia he do it ? : 
(Solution below.) 


“WOOD” IT BE POSSIBLE? 
Brown recently declared that hie wooden irz 
had caused him very severe pain. Cam you see how 
this could be the case ? 
(Solution below.) 


TOO BAD. 

“CuorTizs,” said the Odd Gerner Editor 1» 
the office boy, “‘ have you ever seen half a pi.s 
head with two eyes ?” 

“It’s no you can’t catch me, sir,” replicd 

oe —— 

“* There are wrong, my Pi O.C.E. 
gently, “ hag have often seen half 9 pig's he! 
with your own two eyes, Chortles.”” 

(Exit Chortles, weeping bitterly.) 

= 
SEPARATING THE 
SCISSORS. 


Tuts little trick is sure 
to puzzle all who have 
never har it before, as at 
first sight it appears very 
dfn to do. f scisso 

a of scissors 
from 4 eal on the walt 
by means of a double 
string, in the manner 
illustrated. Now see if 

uu can separate the string 

m the scissors without 
removing the end attached 
to the nail, or cutting the 
string in any way. 

(Solution below.) 


Solutions. 
A DOG PUZZLE. 
He sold the dog for tearing a hole iw hia drawing 110 
carpet. 
HOW ? 
He hada halfpenay, and he borrowed abalfpenny. \«e'y 


simple, isn’t it ? : ; 
“WOOD” IT BE POSSIBLE? 
Brown told the trath, for Town, in @ moment | 
temper, had struck him on the head with hig woolen 


dei SEPARATING THE 
~ “SCISSORS. 


they wilk«come aw). 
hase the. atring hang: 
ing onthe nail, ~ 


en rr 


Why did the coal scuttle? Was it because the coke coaxed it? Daj”. 


Wart ENDING 
Maron 2, 1OLL. 


—— 


the names on them are as strange as their owners— 
Schneider, Lipman, Schoski, Rasonovitch, Schwartz, 

Bernovosky. and scores more that suggest every 

| country in Europe. and countries farther away. 

At the pawnbroker's invitation I ascend the 
stairs to the first floor where the pledges are 
wrapped in white shects, ticketed, end stored away. 
Here is a dress that has been worn in the Opera 
House at St. Petersburg, when the owner, a Russian 
lady of gentle birth, was rich and féted. She 
had to flee for her life, after being seen in the 
company of a Nihilist, and now she is trying to 
earn her living as a seampstress within a few minutes’ 
walk of the pawnshop. 

COSTLY PLEDGES FROM EVERY WHERE. 

There is a fancy waistcoat bearing the name of a 
Viennese tailor; a bundle of dolls that were made 
in Nuremburg; a length of Shantung silk from 
the Far East; a down bed, and a pair of cat’s eyes 
from Shanghai. 

Here is an old guitar. The ticket attached to it 
says 2s. Gd. The address of the maker imprinted | 
on it is “Seville.” The. player—ob, say, where 
can he be! 

Downstairs business is becoming _ brisk, 
and when I descend each of the pledging- 
stalls is crowded with eager foreigners of 
both sexes clamouring for their possessions or 
begging with their eyes for a little more than the 
pawnbroker is prepared to give. 

A young woman who, I discover, arrived in 
England only a week ago, takes off her wedding 
ring, lays it down on the counter, asks 7s. 6d. for 
it in English as broken as her financial state. then 
throws up her arms in a dramatic way, and bursts 
into tears. 

I pity her, as most men would, and am just 
about to say so, when the pawnbroker, who is 
fingering the ring, turns to me with a little 
laugh. 

‘Another of ’em!” he says. “The ring is not 
gold. at all, and it is worth about two shillings.” 
The young woman leaves the pledging-stall more 
quickly than she entered it. 

DODGES THAT DON'T WORK. 

And now an Englishman—an Englishman at 
last! He takes off his jacket, throws it on the 
counter, says he wants a shilling, and adds some- 
thing about a “starvin’ kid at ome.” 

“You ;know that you can’t take anything 
from your back and pledge it,” says the pawn- 
broker. 

“Blime!” the Englishman mutters. “Is that 
the lor?” 

The pawnbroker nods. 

“ Well, ask one of these blokes ’—indicating the 
foreigners—‘ if ‘e’ll buy it. ’Ere y’are, one-an’-six 
—to sive a starvin’ kid!’ 

But the deal is not allowed to proceed. The 
assistant has addressed a word to a policeman 
at the door, and he enters the pledging-stall and 
drags the man out. 

“Look here!’ I say. ‘Give him this!” 

But the pawnbroker pushes the coin back. 

“Never do for you to enter the business!” 


e says. 

“ But the child!” 

‘$ He hasn’t got one. He is not married either. 
The starving child dodge is threadbare. Next 
please!” 


las! » F de 


ed 


More of Mr. P. Doubleyou’s Experiences in the 
East End. 


T aivs been spending a few hours in an East End 
pasnshop. watching the waters of Want wash up 
luman wreckage from the Continent. 

‘Tae pawnshop is in the wilds of Aliendom. where, 
if you meet a man who is all Buel you experience 
ihe sense of joy that was Stanley’s when he came 
across Livingstone in the wilds of Africa. The 
pledging stalls remind one of the steerage decks 
of dumping ships, the pledgers including Poles, 
Spaniards, Germans, Russians, Swedes, Japanese, 
and Jews in dozens. 

The swing-doors are opening and closing all 
the time, and in and out there glides a thin. drab 
line of faces that have haunted me for days. 

* * 


‘ Eight p.m. The shop light shines dimly in the 
little recesses where the customers are, and reveals 
beings that move and nod like ghosts, as they push 
bundles across, and diamond rings, and bedding. 
‘The pawabroker keeps saying : “ How much d'you 
want?” and “No thanks!” and “Not worth 
taking in.” 

“ Zov'rin,” a pledger mutters. The pawn- 
broker takes up the ring, examines it, shakes his 
head, and pushes the pledge back. The “ diamond” 
is a paate one. 

FEAR OF THE POLICE. 

§ The man addressed in the pledging stall growls out 
a curse in the language of the “Fair Land of 
Poland,” and moves away. His place is taken by 
a young fellow in a brown velvet jacket, who has 
gleaming, jet black eyes and a silky beard. He 
gibbers like an insane parrot in an attempt to 
explain the tremendous value he attaches to the 
jewelled knife which he wishes to pawn. 

The pawnbroker does not understand a word 
of the man’s tongue, but he takes the knife, care- 
fully scrutinises it, and then writes down the 
amount he is prepared to lend and passes the sheet 
of paper across to the foreigner. The English 
figures puzzle him and he asks to be shown the 
coins. 

+ They are two half-crowns, and he regards them 
with withering scorn. 

“ Right!’ says the pawnbroker, withdrawing 
the money down. “Next! Jehu (to a big 
assistant), that fellow’s got a knife. If he should 
come back through the front door, don't forget. 
Now (raising his voice as he unties a bundle passed 
over the counter by a Russian Jewess,) and, 
addressing the foreigner with the knife, “Clear 
out! Clear out! Po-leece. See? Po-leece!” 

“ Surprising how quickly they learn that word !’’ 
he remarks to me as the man vanishes. “ Here” 
(to a little boy with a hooked nose), “ hands off!” 

LITTLE JEW THIEVES. 

The lad’s fingers have been wandering too near a 
ring lyiag on the counter. He explains in Yiddish 
that he did not even know that the ring was there, 
and continues to protest his innocence, his voice 
growing louder the while, until my friend threatens 
to have him put outside, whereupon the lad resorts 
to tears. I discover later that he has come to 
redeem a pledge, but has brought sixpence too 
little. He says he lost the coin on the way. 

“ Better go and find it,” says the pawnbreker. 
“Come on, move away. You're always losing. 
Next.” 

Next is a bundle of Jewish tollises—silken shawls 
worn in the synagogues. The poor Jews bring 
them immediately after the Black Fast, and they 
remain in pawn until the Fast a year later. 

Here is a Russian, trying to pawn a sealskin 
cap. Another man, whose nationality I find it 
ditficult to determine offers a Yiddish history. 

A fat German tailor, who explains that busi- 
ness is bad, shoves a heavy parcel across the 
counter, states that there are fourteen suits in it, 
and asks 25e. Much to my surprise. the pawn- 
broker refuses point-blank to have anything to 
do with them. his reason being, as I find out later, 
that the olothes in all probability do not belong to 
the man, but to his master. 

The pawn-tickets fly round like butterflies, and 


h 


FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 

Tue Football Headers on ‘‘ Darlington” selected as the 
best, together with the mames an addreszes of the 
senders, were as follows: 

DARBuxcton: “ Dry Rot” Absent. 

Sent by H. M. CLevetanp, 29 Mere Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham ; who nominated Mrs. H. M. CukveLAnb, 
of same address. 

DARBuincton: Decimates Amazed Rivals. 

Sent by W. H. Cockram, 43 Bath Road, Soutbhsca ; who 

nominated J. TANDY, 62 Francis Avenue, Southsea. 
DAB.uxaton: Always ‘ Return” Delighted, 

Sent by B. SarPLey, 176 orth Gate, Newark-ou-'l'rent ; 
who nominated C. Crampton, 11 Barnby Crossing, 
Newark-on-Trent. 

DABxcton : Deeds Always Respected. 

Sent by J. Brooks, 22 Southmoor Road, Oxford; who 

nominated Mrs. A. Brooks, of same address. 
“scOTTISH CUP" TICKETS. 

The Football Headers on ‘* Rangers’? selected as the 
best, together with the names and addresses of the wiuners, 
were as follows: 

RANcers: No After Regretz. 

Sent by R. Siueson, Blinkbonny, Slamannan; who 

nominated W. NIsBET, Lilybank Cottage, Cleland, 
RANcens; Are Ra welt Napping. 

Sent by W. ANpreEw, 19 Janefield Place, Dundee; who 

nominated W. ANDREW, JNB., Of same address. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


“MY FUNNY LEGS.” 


By ERNEST LANGFORD, 
Whose Antics with His Marvellously Long and Thin 
Legs are a Feature of the Drury Lane Pantomime. 


How I came to have such funny legs—for I 
willingly admit they are funny—I don't know. 
But, like Topsy, I ‘specs they growed.” 

When I was o youngster they were so loose at 
the knees that as I walked they wobbled all over 
the place. 

Even now they are not always completely 
under control. They don’t often give trouble 
in the street, but sometimes one or other will 
suddenly give way. 

I remember once meeting a doctor who was very 
anxious to have the bones of my legs examined 
under the X-rays. I wasn't very keen on it 
myself, and as I was very busy just then I let the 
idea drift. From the medical point of view, 
however, it might be very interesting. 

Linked up with this in rather an odd way was an 
experience I had in o small provincial town soon 
afterwards. 

I arrived at the town late on a Monday alter- 
noon, and having engaged a room at the little 
hotel I went straight off to the theatre. After 
the performance I went back to the hotel and 
proceeded to go to bed. 

The bedroom was a very large room, and the bed 
itself was one of those gigantic four-posters that 
one very rarely sees nowadays. It was very high, 
and the heavy canopy over it had a most funereal 
effect. An ordinary man would have had some 
difficulty in getting into that bed, and a man whose 
legs were given to wobbling unexpectedly 
had to take extra precautions to arrive safely 
among the blankets. With the help of a chair, 
however, I managed it, and 
fell asleep almost at once. 

A few hours later I woke 
with a start. Something hal 
made a noise. I was lying 
with my face towards the 
door, and peering through 
half-closed eyes 1 saw it 
slowly pushed open. Then, in 
the ‘half-light of the early 
morning, I saw a man cone 
quietly, cautiously into the 
room. This was remarkable 
enough, but a second later 
my hair nearly rose on end. 
He was carrying a butcher's 
long knife! 

Slowly he came towards the 
bed, tip-toeing so as not to > 
wake me, while I lay, with my . 
eye-lids still lowered, utterly “ Bfy Funny Legs.” 
unable to move or speak. An impression of Mr. 

“No, no,’ I said to my- Langford by Mr. 
self, “I'm asleep. I'mdream- Burry Lupino, Fog 
ing. It’s that wretched doctor isaleoat Drury Mane. 
with his X-rays that’s making me dream somebody 3 
going to operate on my legs.” —. 

But I knew I was not asleep, and all the time this 
man with the knife was coming nearer and nearer. 
At length he reached the side of the bed, and, 
still grasping the knife, he climbed on the chair 
I had used to get into bed. 

He looked intently at me. I was paralysed. 
My heart stopped beating. I couldn't breathe. 
Then the man raised the knife above his head— 

And cut a chunk off a ham that was hanging 
inside the canopy! I breathed again—he was only 
getting ready for my breakfast. 

On another occasion my legs got into dreadful 
trouble, not on account of the wobble, but owing 
to circumstances over which neither of them had 
any control It happened on the first night ofa 
pantomime in the provinces. : 

I was wearing a _ of enormous bools in the 
part, and these, for the sake of lightness, were made 
of some sort of wool. Unfortunately a blazing 
match head fell on one of my boots, and before 
I knew what had happened my feet were in a blaze. 

I was rather badly burned, but, in spite of the 
fact that I was suffering a good deal of pain. T waa 
able to turn up at the theatre next evening. 

The manager called me aside. 

“We're cutting down the panto,” he said | 
“it’s too long. We'll have to take oul your, bit 
of ‘patter.’ But you can leave in that little 
bit.where you burn your legs. That's capital !"* 


I will give tweaty-five P.W. pen:Knives for the best endings. Mark postcards “Scuttle.” (See page 552.) 
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GIRLS——LOOK AFTER HIM. 


Pa POL LL OO, 
Our Cantankerous Crank on the Beautiful Blue- 
eyed Damsel. - 


I xnow we all know all about girls, and I have 
been acquainted witn several myself, and I have 
also heard the touching ballad which inquires: 

Can't re give the girls a rest, 

And sing about something to eat ? 

But there are one or two little improvements 
that could be made in the average girl. - 

As soon as we become friendly with a beautiful, 
loving, blue-e one, our little savings—that 
shilling or two laid aside for a rainy (Bank Holi-) day 

egin to dwindle. 

Ethel wants chocolates. We buy them. 

Ethel likes roller-skating. We pay for it. 

Ethel adores picture palaces. We take her. 

We buy Ethel lots of little things, and pay for 
her tea now and then, But what does Ethel do 
for us ? 

She loves us. She says we are a nice boy. She 
tells Maudie what a nice boy we are. And—that’s 
all! 

Now, if I were a beautiful, loving, blue-eyed girl, 
and a handsome, stalwart, manly British youth, 
captain of the Wandsworth Wanderers, and a 
corporal in the Territorials, lost his big brave heart 
to me, I shouldn’t tell him my favourite choc.’s 
were So-and-so’s, and only sold in 1 Ib. boxes. 

I should ask him if his landlady mended socks 
nicely, because if she didn’t, I did. 

‘The theory that men should run about fetching 
and carrying for girls is all wrong. It is not we 
who should take them to theatres—they should 
take us, The tea-providing should be the damsel’s 
privilege, and instead of being asked to go roller- 
skating,’ she should sell her roller-skates, and bu, 
little comforts for us with the proceeds. Love is all 
very well, but a little solid evidence of affection is 
worth acres of pretty words on scenty pink note- 
paper with a forget-me-not border. 

@ poor tired man has been ee, all 
day Jong to earn his modest salary, he should not 
be expected to lavish the hard-won coin on 
chocolates and picture theatres. All he can spare 
ti) to go towards providing that little home 
which Ethel is to adorn some day. And since a 
certain amount of amusement is necessary, Echel 
ought to provide it, and pay for it, even. 

bert should be round to her home, 
and be made much of. She and her mother should 
help him off with his coat, and lead him to the 
largest and most comfortable arm-chair. They 
should bring forth of their best in the way of food 
and drink, smokes, and so:on, and set-it before him. 
Ethet ought to pick out the daintiest morsels for 
him, run about, if necessary, instead of 


expecting to be waited on. 
After the meal is over, she might produce theatre 
tickets, and say : ‘ 

‘“* Dear Hubert, I know how hard you work and 
how you like Lewis Tree. So I did without a new 
hat and bought these. I do hope you will be 
pleased !* 

That old idea of a man giving up his seat to a 
girl in a tube or railway carriage requires knocking 
on the head. I do not say that it ought not to be 
done in the case of an elderly lady, but as the 
average girl has done nothing all day, and really 
needs a little exercise for the sake of her health, 
why should a poor tired man resign a le 
perch merely because some moth-eaten old ideas of 
politeness or ing el something say he must ? 

There is much chatter about the rights of 
women nowadays, but what of the rights of men ? 
When we marry Ethel we shall have to keep her, 
possibly till a ripe old age. Ought she not to do 
@ little something for us in the courtship stage ? 

She raay love us, or say she loves us, but if the 
only evidence of affection she can show is to despoil 
us of our hard-earned wealth, such as it is, then 
are not the butcher, the tailor, the tax-collector, 
and even the thief all equally loving ? 

No, Ethel ought not to be guilty of the sin of 
the inhabitants of Holland, perpetuated in these 
charming lines : : 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much! 

May I add that I am at present unattached, and 
“if any beautiful, witty, nice, sensible girl, with a 
few pounds a week in her own right, cares to come 
forward, we might—er—well, see what the Editor 
is prepared to rise to in the way of a wedding gift ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


Ffure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


FOR WINTER CYCLING, 

A GREAT disadvantage of cycling in* winter is the 
bitterness of the wind, which circles round your legs 
and blows up 

our arms. 

f you haven't 
a button and Gam 
strap on your « 
coat sleeves, 
an excellent 
su bstitute 
can be formed 
by closing the 

leeves with a trouser-clip in the manner illustrated, 
and your arms will be kept warm. 


USEFUL FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Tue little pocket-case 
A shown here is quite likely 
to be as much appreciated 
by the lonely bachelor as 
by the ladies. So much is 
contained in a small space, 
it can be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket if desired, that 
it is sure to find favour 
with travellers. The spoo 
A, which is divided into 
sections for different kinds 
of thread or silk, is hollow, 
and forms a case for the 
needles. This is carried in 
a cylinder, B,- which is 
inclosed by the thimble, the 
latter being secured by the 

bayonet fastening C. , 


OPENS ANY TIN. 3 

Some people find it extremely difficult to manipulate 

an ordinary tin-opener, so the little invention illus- 

trated is sure to be welcomed. It consists of a steel 

rod, which is bent and at one end, as 

shown. To the rod is attached a small square of 
steel with a 


stationary by 

screw ontop. To 
open a tin you 
make a hole in 
the centre with 


SIMPLE SIGN-POSTS: 

On many parts of the coast the inhabitants make 
use of the shore as a near road to get from one place 
to another. But in some places the sands are 
treacherous, as there are soft spots, called quicksands, 
and woebetide the unlucky person who encounters 
one of these. These places are not observablo to the 
Toni. ise aa ten nt 
the safe track. This is done by sticking little bunches of 


boughs, tied together, upright in position where the 
sands are firm and safe, then the driver knows that if 
he keeps a course between these he will be safe. 

These bunches of twigs are called ‘‘ brooms,” and 
answer the purpose very well. They are not scoa 
washed away, and whenever such an occurrence 
happens they are easily replaced. 


Mr. P.. Doubleyou on Gossips with One of th: 
: Old Brigade. ; 


“Yes, sir, Pil tell you what Tican about o1; 

work,” said my pilot, a tough old man, with ke. 
blue eyes, om @ fine fretwork of wrinkles on |,: 
weather-beaten face. ‘I’ve been at it now {u: 
six-and-forty yéars, so I ought to know what I'm 
saying. : 
“‘ Did you ask me what the was, sir? Well, 
r me what we ao Five shillings is out char:., 
or bringing in or taking out anything tliat drav ; 
less than five feet. From bigger vessels wo oo: 
one-and-sixpence & foot. ' eee 

“How many jobs do we get a day? 1h.) 
depends on’ times and seasons; but I believe \.; 
average about two. You may say we take tr 
shillings a day, and that has to be divided amon. 
four of us. We work in two shifts, and one man 
never goes out alone. 

‘Not bad wages, seventeen-and-sixpence a weri., 
for men who spend most of their time leaning azain-; 
a post, or looking out to.sea through a spy-vlas; ; 
wag that what you said, sir? Well, we haven't 
much work, that’s a fact. I only wish we'd mor. 
But then, you see, we've to know exactly what 1. 
do when the time comes, and we've to do it in :'| 
weathers. ° 

“It is no joke to remember the shape ani! 
position of all the shoals about here, and how mii 
water there is on them at all states of the tid. 
And the knowledge must be up-to-date. We male 
fresh observations pretty nearly every day, for 
sand is always shifting in a strong tide like our:. 

“Do any vessels to run in without u:? 
Yes, sir;” and the old man pointed significant!y 
to three wrecks just outside the bar. “From a 
money point of view,” he added, “ we rather like 
to see them mako the attempt; for they generally 
go und, and this gives us a chance ofsalvacc. 

«Salvage eases pay us much better than pilotiny, 
but there’s more uncertainty sbout them; ani 
sometimes, after you've taken a good deal of troulle 
and risk, you get nothing at all. - 

“Do we ever have much bother in getting our 
salvage-money ? Sometimes. But our agents in 
London are smart, We have a dispute on 
now with a who owes us three hundre:i 

unds, and wants to put us off with fifteen. 
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‘My boat was washed ashore, bottom up, close 
to my house, and the wife was in a terrible takinz. 
She thought she had seen the last of us, but shv 


put right?” he continued. “Well, you migit 
mention, if you please, sir, the greediness of thy 
Let me just give you an instance. 


here. 

“‘ Outside Lowestoft we signalled for a tug. One 
came out. When the captain saw our ition— 
we were water- , and the leak was gaining so 
fast that we could hardly stay afloat a couple 
of hours—he said he would tow us in for two 
hundred and fifty pounds. This was just the price 
we had asked for the whole job. I told the captain 
how wo stood, and explained to him that if we 
gave him what he wanted, our three days’ hard 
work would not bring us a penny. 

““* What has that to do with me ?’ he replied. 
‘ Two hundred and fifty is what I said, and I stick to 
it ; take it or leave it; that or nothing.’ 

“Well, sir, I let the old shark go. Id sooner 
have sunk than been done like that. I ran up 3 
flag for a pilot, and two came off at once. ‘Wc 
can keep afioat for an hour and a half,’ says J, 
‘can you-get us in?* They said: they thought 
they could. And they did. We drove home tha! 
night in a carriage and pair.” 
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8) Sethe psidelef C 


with the Inside-right, He Claims to be 
Tosethet worked Forward on the Football Field. 
League team returned to the dressing- 
home match, a beaten and 
demoralised eleven, They were angry because 
their opponents were returning home victors 
hy a single goal. The Ff adinse were also grumb- 
ling ag they dispersed omewards because of the 
chances of scoring thrown away by the home 
forws 
“The routine of the hot bath and cold shower was 
over, and Cliff Jones, the “ outside-left,"’ was 
putting a finishing touch to his toilet, and preparing 
to leave the dressing-room. To say he was dis- 
appointed at the result of the match would be 


Here we see why the 
inside man runs con- 
siderably more than his 


partner, The outside 
forward is usually ten 
yards further up the 
field than the tnstde 
. man and has a straight 
%, courses 


to use a mild expression. He was really ‘angry. 
Finally, he vented his wrath on Hardy, his inside 
partner. . 

He turned to him, “ Jack, you were half asleep 
when I sent in that centre! Why, man, if you had 
been up, it was a hundred to one chance on you 
scoring.” 

Lambert, the centre-forward, was standing near 
by. Ho added his criticism: “ Yes, Hardy, I 
gave you a little pass, too, expecting that you 
were in readiness and you were missing.” 
Reynolds, the outside-right, chimed in with, 
“Yes, what about that big cross kick of mine 
in tho first half ; you were just two yards too slow 
or it!” 

Hardy's face looked rather crestfallen, but, 
having let these three forwards have their say, he 
commenced, and his speech lacked nothing in 
fluency. 

“Now,” he said, “look here, you fellows! 
I'm an inside forward, and you three who have been 
criticising represent the three main positions in the 
forward line. Let’s reckon up how much runni 
you have to do during the whole game. First ‘of 
all, what about you, Jones? You are the outside- 
loft. Have you ever thought that you are generally 
ten yards further up the field than I am? . 

“You get a pass from me, then you race away 


Tyan opposing back kicks into touch, the inside man ts 
dysin at a disadvantage. He has to come further back 
for the throw in than hia outside partner. 


“Them deers is drew terrible bad.” In thie sen 
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towards goal. Remember. you've been engaged 
by the club because you an a ‘limit’ cme gad 
I've to give you fifteen yards start. Let’s suppose 
you get a good pass; I run up the field after you, 
then you centre the ball, and besides running after 
you I’ve to make a dive for the goalposts. So 
you see in the course of the hour ant a half’s play, 
compared with you, I have some extra three or 
four miles running at top speed. Think how 
many times we travel up and down the field. 

“ Now, Lambert, as to you. You have a certain 
area in the field, as centre-forward, generally 
you are lying well up the field ; I am a little behind 
you, I give you a pass, and then I’ve to gallop, 
and if possible get practically on a level with you 
near the opposing goal. Can't you see the hardship 
of the inside forward’s position ?” 

Williams, the inside-right, here broke in, “ Yes, 
Jack, you're about right, I’ve just the same to 
do as Lae I’ve to give Reynolds, as outside-right, 
somewhere about ten yards’ start.” 

The inside-left’s wrath bubbled over once more. 
“Take another point,” he said. “I run up with 
you, Jones, on the left-hand side, and perhaps you 
centre the ball. If the full-back takes a big. 
lunging kick he sends it into touch well in our own 
half. Now where do you come down to ? 

“Tye to go about ten or twelve yards 
further down the field, perhaps fasten on the ball, 
ie you @ pass once more, and if you get it then 

’ve to gallop again at the same headlong pace. 
Why. when the ball is thrown in from touch, you 
two outside forwards and the ‘centre’ have not 
so far to come down the field as I have. If it is 
our opponents’ ‘ throw in,’ I have to travel further 
still down the field. 

“Surely you haven't forgotten the extra work 
of an inside forward compared with a wing or 
centre man. As the inside forward, I’ve to worry 
the opposite half-back. I have not to allow him 
to steady himself and accurately pass the ball. 


| It is very seldom that you outside men have to 


run back and tackle the opposing forwards or 
halves, so sometimes, while you are having 4 
nice little rest on the touch-line I’m acting as an 
extra half-back. 

“ Again, what about defending when the opposing 
side forces a ‘corner’? Have I not to go down 
the field, and defend in goal, while Lambert and 


The inside man must defend 
his own goal when a corner 
kick is taken, and if the 
ball is kicked wp towards his 
opponents’ goal, he must 
immediately race up the 
3 field to catch up his outside 
partner. 


wee? 


you two outside men are moderately well up the 
field? Suppose a corner is taken and our back kicks 
the ball up the field, when I start off I’m by the 
goalposts, yet have to be in position to relieve 
you of the ball or stand to be ‘ : 

“ Altogether, as I’ve worked it out, you can see 
that I run miles extra compared with you, and so 
if I am there to receive the centre or deft little 
pass it shows that I work harder for the club than 
you, because the ‘show’ work is yours, whilst I, 
‘as an inside forward, get all the worrying work. 

“ Our half-backs run in a smaller section of the 
ficld than the inside men, and it is only very occasion- 
ally that half-backs act as an oxtra forward. A 
full-back seldom ventures into his opponents’ 
territory, whilst the goalkeeper, if his backs and 
half-backs are quite satisfactory, may have very 
little to do but watch.” 

Jones, Lambert, and Reynolds recognised quickly 
that there was a considerable amount of truth in 
the inaide-left's remarks, and Jones, having com- 
menced the discussion, ended it by remarking : 

“ Jack, I'm sorry. I’d never worked it out like 
that. Let’s hope for better luck next week.” 


used before the 


Tue passing philanthropist 
” notice attached 


beggar with the “ Deaf and Dum 
to his breast. 

“T'd like to give this man something,” he said 
to his companion, “ but how am I to be sure that 
he is really deaf and dumb ?” 

“Read the notice, sir,” whispered the beggar 
incautiously. 


When Criminals have Let Chance Decide who 
Shall Carry Out the Deed. 


In the first week of the present year tho Paris 
police found lying in the Rue Brancion the dead 
body of a youth named Guillion. He had six 
knife wounds, while three revolver bullets had 
penetrated the body. 

Next day they arrested a young Apache named 
Diard, who boldly confessed himself the murderer. 
He declared that Guillion desorved his fate, for 
that twelve months previously he had killed 
momber of their gang named Metrich. He went 
on to tell how he and others of the gang had met in a 
café and played billiards to decide who should 
have the honour of carrying out the sentence. Ho 
won, and, going outside, had seen his victim coming 
up tho street, and killed him at once. 

In police records of different countries you will 
find many similar cases. In Anarchist circlos 
it is a common practice, when tho death of some 
public personage has beon decided upon, to leave 
the choico of the executioner to lot. 

Twelve years a young Russian named Ivan 
Denisewitch joined the Nihilist club known as the 
Circle of the Iron Oath. Tho oath binds all members 
to absolute obedience under penalty of death at tho 
hands of their comrados. 

During the following year a plot was formed to 
kill the Tsar, and lots were drawn to determine 
which member should undertake the assassination. 
The fatal black pellot was drawn by young 
Denisewitch. 

Time and reflection had destroyed his first ardour, 
and he revolted at the idea of murder in cold blood. 


He had money, and, disguising himself, quickly 
escaped from Russia and went to the United 
States. 

But the poor fellow had not calculated on tho 


terrible powers of his associates, and the skill with 
which they had woven a network around the 
world. He was followed to New York, and, 
realising his danger, went West, and opened ao 
barber's shop in San Francisco. 

A few weeks later his dead body was found 
upon his bed. He had been poisoned. A small 
circle in black was marked upon his forehead. 

A similar case occurred less than two years ago. 
‘A man named Ferderoff was found stabbed to death 
in his luxurious apartments in St. Petersburg. 

The murderer was a man named Gotschakofi, 
and, before he was executed, he confessed that he 
was the executioner appointed by lot by the society 
to which he belonged. Ferderoff, it appears, was 

lice spy who had wormed himself into the Circle 
‘or the purpose of betraying its members to tho 
authorities. 

One day in October last two rag-pickers, Juan 
Mas and his son, met in a café in Barcelona. Both 
were the-worse for liquor, and soon they began to 
quarrel. But after a time they calmed down and 
began to eg! dominoes. 

Presently the son was heard to say: “T've won. 

Jill you do it yourself, or do you want me todo it?” 

The father evidently did not take his son’ 
words seriously. Ho laughed. Instantly the young 
man pulled a nif * All right, if you're a coward, 
I'm not!” he cried, and stabbed the other to the 
heart. It appears that the ter of dominoes 
was a duel to decide which should kill himself. 
The miserable parricide has since been garrotted 
for his crime. 

A very curious case of a criminal being pickod 
by chance came to light in New York about five 
years ago. It seems that three young clorks in the 
Southern Securities Bank made a plan to stoal a 
large sum by means of forging & draft. They met 
at dinner at a small restaurant, and could not agree 
which was to actually forge the signature. 

So they called for a set of poker dice, which aro 
dico with the six higher figures printed on theic 
1espective sides, and agreed to throw these, tho 
one who threw lowest to do the forgery. 

The lot fell upon tho youngest, whose name was 
Critchett. He carried out the forgery successfully 
and sccured the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
but was afterwards arrostod, and confessed. 
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By ROBERT A. 
KENT. 


Wager. 


Two. men,. sitting in the smoke-room of the 
Imperial Hotel, were deep in conversation. One 
of them, short and stout, with a quick, irritable 
manner, pierced the end of his cigar and accepted 
his companion’s proffered match with a grunt 
of thanks. ; 

“Yes, sir,* he said jerkily, between puffs, “I 
am Arthur J. Lethbridge——" 

“The well-known financier ?” put in the other, 
vt Yen reeponded I hbridge, evidently gratified 
“Yes,” respo! Lethbridge, evidently i 
by the prompt recognition, “I think I am fairly 

well known.’ 

“Here is my card.” His companion, a man of 
aristocratic hora flicked the bit of paste- 
board across the little table which lay between them. 

“Ha!” cried Lethbri i 
fingers closed over it. “ 
Parinns, Beverly Chambers, mt Street. De- 
lighted to meet you! Delighted to meet you!” 
Lethbridge became suddenly excited. The Parinns 
were, what he termed, “ real tip-toppers,” and to a 
man who wished to make his way in society the 
advan of knowing “real tip-toppers” was a 

i possibilities. 


a of 

“TI shall be pleased to see you any time you like 
fp pay 8 Test to may pieces I can promise you a 
right royalXtime. ve spent a small fortune 
on my coverts, I can mount you on some of the 
finest blood in the country. I don’t know what 


, as his short, fat 
e Honourable Stuart 


our own special means of enjoying yourself is, 

ut I can give you the time of your li No man 
can say more—few so much.” 

3s Awfully good of you!” said the Hon. Stuart 
Parinns. “ Really, I must take advantage of your 
tempting offer. have heard a great deal about 
that place of yours—Orme Lodge. Was not a 


daring robbery committed there a little while 
ago ?”* bal 


“‘ Attempted robbery!” corrected Lethbridge. 
“A gang of American thieves made a desperate 
attempt to get at Mrs. Lethbridge’s jewels, which 
are recko to be the finest in Europe; but, my 
dear sir, they were not smart enough. You see, I 
have a system of electrical alarms which render 
futile any attempt in that direction.” 

“That is a big thing to say,” the Honourable 
Stuart drawled, as he blew little rings of smoke 
at a fly which buzzed near him. 

“ But I say it!” cried Lethbridge, as he brought 
his hand down heavily upon his substantial thigh. 
‘* And what I say I mean.” 

“TI like to hear a man talk like that,” returned 
Stuart. ‘ But all the same, I cannot help thinking 
that, sooner or later, you will fall a victim to some 
of these people. They are wonderfully clever, you 


Lethbridge shook his head stubbornly. ‘‘ No, 
uothiing of the kind. I would lay odds against the 
possibility of any successful attempt.” 

“*T like to see a man who will back his opinions !” 
drawled Parinns. 

“Well, I will do so. My burglar alarms put 
the matter beyond all question. Now, look here, 
Parinns, you come of a sporting family—that is a 
matter of history. Did not one of your ancestors 
lay a wager on his way to the Id as to how 
many strokes the headsman would take in com- 
pleting the operation ?” 

Stuart sat up and mixed a whisky-and-soda. 
“ Yes; you are right ; it is a kind of ruling passion 
wit Well,” Lethbridge | ughed 

“ Well,” Lethbri a , what do you sa 
to a wager about this affair ? I will lay odds thes 
@ burglary does not take place at Orme Lodge 
within a given time.” 

Parinns placed another cushion under his head. 
** You are jesting,” he commented lazily. 

‘“No, I am in earnest,” continued Lethbridge, 
never so happy as when he was bragging about 

i his possessions. ‘I thought you 
people never refused a wager ?”* 

‘*So you wish to force me into it?’”’ The smile 
and the teeth were — than ever., 


_. “Not if you are afraid—I mean, too prudent!” 


Complete Short Story. 


“Well, if you are going to make it a matter of 
family reputation, I must uphold the traditions of 
my house. Let us consider the terms.” 

Yar. Arthur Lethbridge laughed. Laughed be- 
cause he was etting the better of a fellow mortal, 
and nothing oe him so much. And, not only 
that, he was keeping the best card up his sleeve. 
He had not mentioned the fact that he always kept 
an ex-detective about the place. 

“Well,” he said quickly, “‘ what do you say to a 
level five hundred ? ” : 

“Oh, I say!” Parinns drawled, burying his 
head in the cushions. ‘‘I thought you were going 
to give me odds. I will take a thousand to five 

undred |" 


“Well, if I said so, I will stick to it,” said Leth- 
bridge, cursing his rashness. “A thousand to 
five hundred—and the time? Shall we say 
three months from to-day ?” 

“Very well, three months,” agreed the Hon. 
Stuart. : 

“Then it’s a deal. To-morrow I will deposit a 
thousand pounds with my lawyer and you can 
let him hold your money. Here is the address, 
Messrs. Bingham and Bangham, Shaw Court, 
E.C.’ 

“ Very well, as you say, it is a deal.” A change, 
almost imperceptible, stolen over Parinns. 
His voice, tho still quiet, had lost its drawl, 
his smile had in expression, he still lay 
back in the chair, but all his muscles appeared to 
have been contracted after the manner of a cat 
before it springs. 

Lethbridge rubbed his hands. “ Well, old man, 
I must clear off now. I have to be away early 
in the morning. Let me see you down at Orme 


as soon as you can manage it. Good night!” 
He bustled off, leaving the Hon. Stuart to finish 
his cigar alone. 
® a ® * * 


About two months later the Hon. Stuart Parinns 
arrived st Orme Lodge, tly to Arthur J. 
Lethbridge’s delight. ‘ Glad to see you, old man!” 
the financier cri ¢ —o rim! of that pleasant 
evening we spent ther at mperi 

on 4 Ne da arte followed set himself 
to provide the Honourable Stuart with “ the time 
of his life,” as promised, and really succeeded. The 


leaey of the place almost amounted to vulgarity. 
Lethbridge never lost an rtunity of rallying 
Stuart about the wager. ‘‘I have not yet lost that 


bet, old man !” he would say. 

“No,” Stuart would reply. “ And I do not think 
you are likely todo so. I never was lucky.” 

“Come along!’ Lethbridge remarked after 
lunch one day ; “ and I will show you the jewels.” 

He led the way to the strong room and, pausing 
outside the treasure house, rap the door. 
“* Armour plate!’ he explained. ‘So are the walls 
and the floor.’ He unlocked the door and pushed 
Stuart inside. It was a small room without 
windows, lighted by means of electricity, Two 
huge safes stood in the centre of the floor. 

“The man who can effect an entry here is 
welcome to all he can get,” remarked Lethbridge, 
with a self-satisfied grin. ‘‘ Now, when I 
the door a bell rang down below. Ina le of 
minutes a man will arrive to see if all is well.” He 
opened the safes and pointed to the jewel cases lying 
on the shelves. ‘It is impossible to touch one of 
those cases without ringing another alarm.” 

“* My five hundred looks sad,” Parinns murmured 
eT mere, fa laughed Lethbridge 

“Tm sorry, old man,” idge. 
ee pe ia is all i he 1” He er toa = 
w just entered, accompanied three huge 
boar howls : 

“ Very good, sir. Need I stay ?” . S 
Go along, Juno!” is to one of the 
dogs, which had stopped behind to sniff at Parinns. 
“That dog,” he went on, “ got one of the Americans 
by the neck and nearly strangled him. Now, here 
we are.” He drew forth the cases, and they spent 
upwards of two hours examining glorious jewels, 
Stuart sighed as they left room when the 


collection had been Poe 
The days passed Page ill Stuart lingered on, 
a welcome guest. fe wae not only popular with 


the financier and his wife, but also with the servants. 


econ, W* Dt ** "OW? 

You don’t need to be told what this ques- 
tion is. But we badly need your vote on the 
subject. Turn to the ballot paper on page 539. 


Weax mxpixa 
_:_.MAncr 2, (911. 
They were ready to do anything for him. {1, 
was always 86 simple and courteous. He ne. 
failed to greet. them. with his charming smile a... 
a few pleasant words. ; 

He made great friends, especially with 1: 
head gardener. Stusrt spent.a lot of time in ti, 
man’s company, and learned a great dea? abont ‘| 
valuable orchids which seemed to be the chief t!,i, 
the man lived for. 

One morning Stuart dispatched a telegram, ») 
the same evening sauntered the road un: : 
he had left the village about a mile behind. 1), 
he stood within the shadow of:a large chestn: 
tree and waited. After a while two rays of |i..' 
pierced the gloom ahead, and a motor car sto - 
slowly along with scarcely a sound. Stuart «: 
a low whistle and the car s abruptly. 71 


driver stepped ont and took Stuart by the han, 
“ How-de-do, old man. I got wire !** 
“ Just so. Well, Fardon, is everything fix. { 


nn 

“Yes, I think it’s all right, though this gre: ;:. 
grocery is out of my sphere. But Sterne’s 1).| 
of the idea. What an actor the man is; there's ni, 
a better in England this day. Great Scott, Stuai: 
when I think of three men like you, Sterne, a::' 
myself, all combined together, I grow frighten:i, 

y, man, we are absolutely invincible !* 

“All right, you beastly swanker! So Stem: 
has got his part off to the best of his ability ’ 
Does he need any further descriptions or inic:- 
mation ? 4 

“No, I think not. He says that your not: 
were most comprehensive. here is one thin. 
though—le would like to see the man to insu 
his make-up being really accurate ; can you mana: 
that, do you 7 

“Yes, I have thought of it. Our man usually 
takes a stroll about five in the evening along tli- 
road. Now we must get him out of the way ; not to 
do so would be too risky, and I never take rixk- 
So what I suggest is that you come down by c.. 
bring one or two men with you, kidnap our man an‘! 
nin hiss to town. Sterne can then see him, an: 
he can be kept locked up until morning At'”: 
this little job is completed, you can bring hin 
down here and let him go free, Don’t hurt hin, 
mind.” ; 


night to celebrate the anniversary of my weddin- 
day. By the way, that three months is nearly up; 


reception. I have sent to Scotland Yard to 
spnitee man.” 

The following night —_ in due ones, and 
Lethbridge swaggered ro as proud pom- 
pous as a turkey cock. Stuart contrived to slip 
away for half an hour to smoke a cigar in peace. 
He sauntered into the little room where the 
detectives sat, surrounded by the electric! 
7 The dogs feeding fi h dist 1 

e were i rom a huge dish an 
they woreet their tails as Stuart entered. Hv 
ulled out his cigar case and, as he did s0, a com 
fell from his pocket at the same time. It rolle! 
into an obscure corner, after the manner of coins, an! 
the detectives stooped to look for it. : 

Whilst their backs were turned Stuart emptic! 
the contents of a small battle into the hound- 
dish. When the coin was restored he offere! 
the men cigars, and one of them accompanied hin’ 
into the’ nds. Their walk led them pi' 
one of the huge conservatories, where the gardenc' 
was working by the aid of an electric light.“ Lets 

in here,” said the detective, whose name wis 
illon. _ naan toed of these giaee ; 

Parinns’ lips tightened, but he followed Dillon 
Hise ped oat ee mhed i ade ti 

e lener was upon & Fr cuttin: 
bunches of grapes irom off — Ho 
looked down 4s they entered, and then went 0” 
with his work without speaking. ‘Splendid !ot 
of grapes, Evans!” Stuart retourked. 


1 want similar sentences in which every word is ungrammatical but of which the menaing ie teabonably dears OT” 
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1 * Yos, sir,” answered the man gcuffly. “ Like to 
have a bunch, mister?” he said to Dillon. Dillon 
‘id not refuse, and the gardener flung him 6 
hunck which he had just cut off. Then, whilst the 
qotective was busy with his fruit the man on the 
iulder winked at the Honourable Stuart Parinns, 
and, strange to say, the Honourable Stuart Parinns 
winked bao ‘ 


Tho evening which followed passed off success- 
fully, much to  Lethbridge’s delight. The 
Honourable Stuart Parinns, with his quiet, courteous 
manner, made himself the centre of attraction, and 
aa he and Lethbridge were about to retire at the 
conelusion of the festivities, the financier put his 
hand almost lovingly upon the other's shoulder. 
“ Parinns, old man, your friends, the burglars, 
did not put in an appearance.” 

“No; and I sw it would be against all the 
laws of friendship to express sorrow,” Stuart 
murmured as he strolled away. 

The next morning the Honourable Stuart was 
awakened from a gentle slumber by the sudden 
and noisy entrance of his host into the room. “I 
say, Parinns—Stuart, I say!" 

“What ever is the matter, Lethbridge?” 
Stuart drawled as he raised himself upon his 
clhow. ‘Is the house on fire ?” 

“No, I wish to—it was!” cried the little man, 
dancing with rage. ‘‘ I've been dono—clean done!” 

Stuart rose and pulled on hia dressing gown. “Done, 
mv dear fellow! What do you mean by done?” 

* Robbed !"’ the financier spluttered. 

“ However did they manage to get into that 
wonderful strong room ? ” 

“Strong room! They never bothered them- 
selves about the strong room or the jewels. Eh, 
what a fool I've been. I'll tell you. They got 
into my conservatories and stripped them. They 
took over three hundred pounds’ worth of grapes 
alone, and as for orchids, why, I paid two hundred 
and fifty for one plant.” 

‘How clev-er!’’ drawled Stuart. 

“Come into the study and sce if you 
anything. The detectives are there.’ 

Stuart went down, and as he entered the room 
Dillon, under pretence of drawing up a chair for 
him, contrived to slip a fragment of paper into his 

hand. Stuart saw that the gardener, Evans, was 
also there. He was very excited and dishevelled. 

Stuart sank into the chair and read the note, 
screened by the table. It ran: ‘“ For Heaven's 
sake, do not say anything about our visit to the 
conservatory last night. The man on the ladder 
was one of the > gang. My reputation is at stake.” 

Stuart flashed a smile of acquiescence at the man. 

“Tell us about it again, Evans. I want Mr. 
Parinns to hear it,” said Lethbridge. 

“Well, it was like this,” burst out the man 
hotly. ‘‘I was walking down the road last night, 
when wot should I see but a motor-car wot ’ad 
broken down. I stops to watch it start when 
someone gets ‘old of me from the back, throws a bag 
over my ‘ed, ties me“up with a rope, an’ chucks me 
in the car. 

“T dunno where I was taken to, but when they 
takes the bag off my ’ed, I found that I was in a 
room—they ‘ad carried me there when the car 
stop I seed a feller with a revolver in ’is ’and, 
’an 'e told me that I was to behave myself, an’ 
I'd be all right. : 

“TI don’t reckon to be a fightin’ man so I give 
in at once. From time to time a feller kept runnin’ 
in an’ lookin’ at me as though I was a bloomin’ 
transformation scene. At last ’e said as ’ow it was 
all right—that he was fixed up, so, with that, they 
brought me somethin’ to eat an’ some tobacco, an’ 
treated me like a lord. Me an’ one of the fellors 

played Nap an’ I won tuppence—though I think 
’e let me. 

“A few hours later they fastened me up again 
and drove me somewhere in the car. After a while 
it stopped, an’ they Rt me out with me ‘ands ticd 
behind me back. ey sed as ’ow the rope was 
only tied slack an’ I'd soon kick meself free. Then 
they drove.orf an’ I started kickin’ and got loose. 
1 found that I was at Bullacre, three miles from 
cre, an'—well, that’s all. It’s a wonder mo ‘air 
did not turn white—p'raps it will even now !" 

“ Quite a romance ! ” commented Stuart. 

It's maddening!’ spluttered Lethbridge. ‘I 
never dreamt of them bothering about such things. 
1 always thought they would go for jewels!” 

a ,, Very. upsetting,” Stuart agreed, smiling kindly. 

It was a narrow squeak for my five hundred, 
Was it not?” 


But Lethbridge only groaned. 
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Your Knowledge of Football Will Help You to Win. 


, Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
pieces in Association Football, and we have therefore 

evised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. ‘I'he prize 
offered is £250, and the task sct enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Tur Lonpon Mornine Leaver Penny 
Footbal! Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


The Result cf Contest No. 
rad Cover: lest No. 19 will be fouad on pege 3 of 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams which vou believe will lose must be crossea 
out, and cach entry form must be signed by the competitor witb hia 
own name and addross in ink. Where you forecast a draw don't 
cross uut cither, 

2. When you have filled up the entry form. cnt it out and place it inan 
envelope addressed to the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta 
Btreet, London, W.C, Mark your cnvelope “* FOOTBALL No 722,"" in 
the tup left-hand corner, und af_ixapeuny atamp. All attempts must 
arrive noi later tha first post Friday, Marvh 3c. 

3. Ondy one coupon cun be accepted from cach reader. 

4, The aum of £:50 wiil be awarded to the c-mpetitor from whom we 
receive an entry form bearing what proves to be the correct result of 
all the matches played. In the event of a tic this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the matches played, 
£25 will be awarded tothe competitor from whom we receive the entry 
form containing tho greatest number of correct results. Inthe event 


| 
| 


matches not ic é 
6. The Editor will accept no to the loss or non- 
delivery of any att«-mpt aubmitted, and proof of posting will not be 
accepted as proof of receipt. 
7. The Editor docs not as.ume any responsibility for any alterations that 
inay be made in the fixtures pe 
8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
coinpetition, and telegrams wili be ignored. 
9. The published decision is final, and cu:npetitors my enter only on this 
understanding. 


ALREADY 
AWARDED 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make a ‘Triplet’? you take any cne of the threo 
phrases of three words given in next column and add to it 
three additional words which begin with the same letters 
as the words of tho phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you like, and the words you 
think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. 
It is the three words you add that are called a ‘‘ Triplet.’’ 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | 

1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. ‘I'wo Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for Gd. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a pos’al order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tu the Epiton, Pearsun’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 
tions must be incl 3 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 37’’ in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive by Thursday, March 2nd. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 
with the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to 

” C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed 
“& Co.” in the manner shown in this 
example. The number must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Whero 
one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover 
more than one entry form, the number of this 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are con:idered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such sendors. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
Se ee 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 34. 

In Triplets No. 34 tho amount available for distri- 
bution was £56 7s. For each of the following a prize j 
of £4 43. 6d. has been awarded. i 
Beatrice Attends Sales: “ Siren” Becomes “* Adder.” | 

Miss Tomrgrns, 108 Westminster Bridge Road. 
Beatrice Attends Sales: Assistants ‘‘ Bowed ”—Since. 

T. Goopwin, 474 Hackney Road, E. 
Answering Telephone Calls: Cupid Always There. 

W. Wrazext, 22 The Crescent, Mitcham Lane. 
Answering Telephone Calls : Chinese Torture Amplijicd. 

W. McIuwatse, Inglefield Terrace, Ardrossan. 
Answering Telephono Calls: Considerably Aves 

Thibetans. . 

H. 9. Brock, 13 Airfield Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 
Father Tries Scouting: Tomahawk Scares Fiancee. 
E. SHEFFIELD, 114 High Street, Tooting. ; 
Father Tries Scouting : Studies Tradesmen’s Footprints. 

S. DEAKIN, 26 Holloway Road. 


~ £2,806 = 


Father Tries Scouting: Fancies Still “ Thirteen.” 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March 4th- 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. For 
a draw dou't cross out either. 

Bristol City (0) 

* Manchester Ci 
Middlesbrough (1) 
Notts Forest (1) v Bradford City (1) 
* Oldham Athletic v Blackburn Rovers 
Tottenham Hotspur (1) v Liverpool (0) 

* Bolton Wasderers Black 


) 


v Sheffield United (2) 
v Woolwich Arsenal 
v Manchester United (2) 


poo! 
v Leicester Fosse (1) 
v Leeds City (2) 
v Clapton Orient (1) 
v Derby County (0) 
v Wolverhampton W. 
v Exeter (0) 
v Brighton and Hove (0) 
v Leyton (0) 


Millwall (0) 
Queen’s Park R. (1 
Plymouth Argyle (4 
S .uthampton (1) v Brentford (0) 
‘West Ham United (1) v Northampton (0) 
The above matches take place on the ground of the first-named, 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding matohes of 
last season. The star (*) indicates that no watch took place 
last season. 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept it as final, and 
lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature 
Addresses cccssecssccnacccseseeecneaseensseessseeaeeees wiareuiaals 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
—— 


BOYS fOr” 


SEE NEW 
CONTEST 


8. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9. Ne correspondence will be entered into in connce- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. . 
The three phrases from which you are invited to make 
Triplets are as follows: 
: erry AND Bricut: 
ASHING THE Disurs: 
He GagL_y Bip: 
Example, not to be used, showing how to make Triplets: 


Phrase: ASHING THF. Qyonee 
B ample: THora’s Dairy Worry. 
ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 37. 
~~ yaw —_—"_—~<—_——<—_——_rrreree rere 
No. of Postal Order .1.....-0:00-1eesrees seaepnseweenits ‘ j 
Phrase Selected ...ccccccccscsseeeseeeceeeeeeeeesteneenns 
Triplet .icsccscsecercsesscsnesesneeneroneens esuvbagreartous 5 
Phrase Selected ....c..cccssscvsvees snes ouaesd6Sbdeeadle 
Triplet .......00.5. avseaetneans a eeusaaseness doused aed 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 
and 


“ Pearson’s Weekly, to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


| 


W. Rosertson, Jun., 123 Quarry Strect, Hamilton. 
Father Tries Scouting: Then Flirts Semaphorically, 
R. Lanaringz, Ham Hill, Snodland, Kent. 
Father Tries Scouting: Funks “ Suit’ Though. 
W. Haze, 14 Hill Rise, Richmond. 


12. Glers OF . 
Annand, A., Firth View, Portessie 
Bouldin, 8., 9 Vining St., Atlantic 
Buller, Mrs. D., Highbarrow Kd., Addiscombe 
Halstead, E., 8 Sandbed Villas, Hebden Bridge. 
Hughes, B., 105 Michaels, Shrewsbury. 
Kent, J. W., 4 Anerley Park, Anerley. 
Lewis, W., 19 Fleet St., Abbey Hey, Gorton, Manchester. 
Roberts, Mrs. V. M., St. Anne’s Parsonage, Carmarthen. 
Silvester, H. C., 82 Newcastle Ave., Worksop. 
Symes, t. L., 61 Hall 8t., Stockport. 
Wallace, J., 164 Trongate, Glasgow. 
Wise, Mrs., 7 High St., Leicester. 


“Grammo.” (See page 552.) 


Ae) 


5 Shall we do it now, er wait till Martin comes ? Register your vote on page 539. 


The Worst Sort ef Life for Young Married Couples. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


I can understand a man living for himself— 
it he is a bachelor—though, being » woman, I 
don’t approve of it, . 

I can understand s man, or a man and his wife, 
living for success, for making more money 80 that 
they shall have more comfort, and obtain the things 
wv seem good to them. 

These are understandable. But I cannot under- 
stand a young married couple with real life before 
them, “living for show.” 

And yet so many married couples do, 
you know, The best thing about their servant 
is her and clean apron—they “ look 0 nice.” 

Mrs. wallader, further down the Avenue, is 
renowned for the polish her servants (two there, 
for it is a much larger house, and Cadwallader is 
memneshieg impor in the City) keep on the brass- 
work of oor, Thorefors, the young people in 
the smaller house must make the life o one 
servant miserable by the ferocious attention that 
must be paid to their brass, and to every other 
department of household work about which Mrs. 
Cadwallader talks, or on the management of which 
she is sup to know the last word. 

Oh, I forgot! And the cap of the servant must 
have long white strings, that get in the way (and 
sometimes. in the soup) and bother the wearer 
rather. Why? Mrs. Cadwallader’s domestics 
have them, and Mrs. Cadwallader is “ IT.” 

Or very likely there isn’t any definite Mrs. C. 
This and that are done in the idea that they are 
the “right thing”? And young Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkinson—or often it is young Mrs. Jenkinson 
only, her husband following her lead docilely, 
must do what they conceive to be ‘the right 
thing,” no matter what happens. 

Can there be anything more foolish ? 

- There must be as swell a drawing-room as can 
be provided. It isn’t wanted, really; but how could 
the world (the infinitely tiny world of their district) 
be faced without a drawing-room ? The old com- 
fortable furniture that had to be sold dirt cheap to 
make room for the “proper” articles was fifty per 
cent. more appropriate and rest-giving; but what 
of that ? 

And in this district dinners are given—select 
little affairs. Therefore, Mr. and Mrs. Jenkinson, 
who have just come into the place, must follow 
guit. It means worry, cudgelling of brains, un- 
warrantable stretching-out of a cramped income. 
But there you are—it’s the thing. 

If I were Mrs. Jenkinson Pd bar my door (unless I 
could really afford to go on as the others do) and just 
pave the Gag fo Se et a liked— 
if a cup of tes and cake was all I could give them. 
I'd know they were honestly coming for the pleasure 
they found in the company of Mr. J. and myself. 

atever “fashion” or custom had. somehow 
been set for the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
fn which I came to live, I wouldn’t follow it unless 
it absolutely suited me to do so. 

“Cut your coat according to your cloth,* not 
only in matter of the money you have, but in 
the greater matter of living your own life according 


to your mind. u do otherwise, apart from 
anything else, you your rightful pride, your 

t of things, your confidence yourself 
that sustains you against the troubles of life. 


The material penalty for catching the “ right 
thing”? fever is obvious. The bills run up alarm- 
ingly. And isn’t it the hardest thing in the world, 
once you have set a certain standard of financial 
expense, to step down from that standard, 
and to lop off such and such expensive items that 


have grown up, as it were, in the t, almost 
without their being noticed? It hes tarishanty 
strong-willed to do it. 

Let us have that unintelligent (bat rich) Mrs. 


Cadwallader back for a moment, How can you 
tell her that you have decided to give no more 
dinners, or that you have sent away the nurse for 
the children—the surse you hardly thought you 
would be able to afford, bat whom you had to 
engage because every married woman in the 
Avenue had a nurse for her children? - 

Indeed, the “right thing” is a ora, age easy 


to enter, very hard to get out of. varying 
degrees, many an unfortunate Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkinson have found out that. 


_ See that you don’t enter the trap. _ 


OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 13. 


(1) ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

This term was best explained by J. .I Logan, 10 
Buccleuch Street, Garnethill, Glasgow, who receives the 
halj-guinea prize for the following : 

These words, if placed outside a building, are 
warning to builders not to erect anythi in such a 
way as to obscure the light from the window over 
which oe ees ie Bow The sign can only be 
displayed if the window has had uninterrupted light 
for twenty years. 

(2) MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 

G. Wyse, 4 Rutland Street, Hulme, Manchester, was 
the winner of the prize of 10s. 6d. ; his contribution was 
as follows : 

Morganatic Marriages are permitted by the common 
law in Germany pipe aad of Royal houses and such 
nobility as are debarred from contracting matrimony 
with one of unequal rank. Such connection may not 
exist simultaneously with a perfect marriage. The 
children are legitimate, but inherit neither rank nor 
estate. 

(3) RIGHT OF WAY. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to G. H. 
Chetwynd, Glenthorne, Southall, for the following 
definition 1 

This is the right which the public have to free passage 
over roads or tracks, especially those which are not 
statutory roads. In Scotland forty years’ continuous 
use gives a right, but in England use needs to be 
proved for a long or short period, according to the 
special circumstances. 

(4) TREASURE TROVE. 

This expression was best defined by J. R. Argent, 
Adon Cottage, Upland Road, Dulwich, in the following 
terms: 

This means literally, ‘‘ Treasure Found,” ‘‘ Trove” 
being derived from the French Trouver, “to find.” 
It is treasure discovered hidden in the ground or 
elsewhere, the owner of which cannot be traced. 
Although retention of it is illegal, the Crown usually 
gives to the finder a reward equal in value, 

(5) “ WARP" AND “ WOOF.” 

The winning explanation of these terms was submilted 

by P. B. Lemon, County Court, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| He wrote as follows 4 


These are terms used in weaving cloth. In the 
roll of cloth, or web, the threads running lengthwise 
are called the “warp,” while those crossing and 
pines warp at right an; are called the 
‘* woof.” riters and “speal use the terms 
as illustrative of character and life. 

(6) RATE OF EXCHANGE. 

The award in this test has been made to J. Roberte, 
38 Whitley Road, Eastbourne, for the subjoined 
explanation ; 

The rate at which the money of one country is 
exchanged for that of another at any given date is 
known as the Rate of Exchange. This rate fluctuates 
dads, being governed by various considerations, such 
as state of trade, the value of money, and other 


disturbing influences. | 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a bh or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
mally understood by most, is not to be found in t 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define peoperir. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 


Nevertheless, we bed te half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best definition in ordinary, common- 
eeuse language of any one of the words or phrases : 


(1) Penny Wedding. 

(2) Siz Follies of Sciences 
(3) Mabon’s ¥ 

(4) Dutch Auction. 

(5) Playing Gooseberry. 
(6) Getting a Half-Blue, 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an: 
case, you must not exceed filty words—and witane 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 


Address Jou, postoard to, the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Btrest, London, 
bh to atrive not later than Thursday, March 


. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 2, 1911. 


“P.W.” Readers Tell How They Have Fallen Fou! 
of Street Doer Touts. 


Letters continue to pour into this office givin. 
further details of the methods of the “ swatcher ' 
__ The following account reaches us from a read: 
in Leeds, who is in domestic service, and who his 
been the victim of the “ flash-ring” swindle. 

One afternoon, s tall man of the working-cl..; 

} Hie seid Be was a ore. 
employ of a well-known local firm. He showed me ari, 


wh It looked very nic: 
with an 18 carat mark a setting of diamon::: 
and rubies. He said that it was very valuable, and ti... 
he had picked it up in the street, He had spent t..: 
shillings in advertis for the owner, but had got .., 
reply. Therefore, if I cared to give him the four shillin. ; 


R 


he had spent, he would be very to let me have ti: 
ring. the money. Ina day or two the “gol! ’ 
ta and left = black mark on my finger. Onc .: 


the ‘‘stones”’ fell out. I took nag 5 jeweller, vio 
valued it at sevenpence a dosen. I think it was the t:, 
about the advertisement and the respectable employ mii: 
that took me in. 

Doubtless, this swindle is carried on very ex. 
tensively, and it is rarely that the dupes come 
forward and inform the police. 

A Norwich reader, sends us the followin,; 
account of how the name of the local clergym:in 
was used to give an air of respectability to « 
particularly mean kind of swindle. 

A man of the usual smartly dressed, smooth-tong:. ! 
type called on the minister, having with him a s0-cull.-i 
patent knife machine. He obtained a list of name: 
addresses of those recently married couples who i. 
settled in the district. He then proceeded to call on i!..: 
wives while the husbands were away. Showing his ku. 
machine, he said that he had sold one to the minister wi... 
had recommended him to come there. The price \.\< 
trifling, being only about two-and-six; and tho machin 
seemed to be worth more. The g and inexperien. «i 
housewife, thinking it very kind of the minister to :e- 
member that she might be wanting a knife macbinc. :1 
most cases gave the order, at the same time handing ov: 
the purchase price. Neither man nor knife machine was 
ever seen again. 

The following swindle, which comes to us from 
Birmingham, though as reprehensible as any we 
have dealt with, is yet not without a certain touch 
of humour: 


the bottle 
oreover, 1! 


different brand from the sample tasted on the doorstep. 
Indeed, as it is made up of vinegar and other cheap com- 
— it is pokes A 

a tonic. 

A large number of readers have sent ws 
different descriptions of the “auction” swindle, 
the general outline of which is as follows : 

Two men, a pony, and a cart, dra in a market 
sheen or street cctear ‘The cart is laden wit!: 
Eat, oe reiricis, fountain-pens, and so on. one matt 
mounts & & proper loneer 4 
licence, ae ea ie is about to conduct a sile. 
To obtain friends in the audience he makes his confederate 
distribute little among them—a cheap, flash rine. 
His next move is to ask two dozen people to give him 
He promises pein in retarn, bat hints that 


up for suction some fountain- These will rapidly 2 
for sxponce and «ailing eck. The * swatcher ’’ hands 
over the goods, collects the cach, and then deliderst:!) 
Heras 1h bach Yo Bes bee dore. Hie nest male will Be Wo 
watch which hie 
5 es, WO df Taalinga: be gullible foi, thi 
will get a bandoome-locking watch and their 


e cunning scores, the big bil: 
and hands over the watches, faked to d, and 
worth about twe shillings, te the inted bidders. 


He then drives off, having swindled the publie with 

‘As we are anxious to warn our readers against 
we shall pablis' 
article next telling some more of ths 


You all Know that two and two are four. Very well ! “Prove it, Om” 


grea 


WEEK ENDING 
Marc# 2, 1011. 


Stories of St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square. 

AtrnovucH St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
St. Peter's, Eaton Square, have of recent years come 
greatly into favour for geeged weddings, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, is still the church of churches for the 
marrying of the great. This has long been the case. 

Emma, Lady Hamilton, Nelson's adored, was 
married there, 80. too, was “George Eliot "—a 
very plain bride, it is said. Disraeli was a famous 
bridegroom among many. 

Society has to pay for the privilege of bein 
married at St. George’s. Of course, the official 
fees are the same as at any other church, but the 
voluntary offerings and private expenses tot up to a 
considerable sum. 

For example, whereas the usual fee to the officia- 
ting clergyman is one guinea, at St. George’s it 
is customary to give the rector £5, if he performs 
the ceremony himself, two guineas if the marriage 
knot is tied by some other pricst. 

MR. AND MRS. ASQUITH'S WEDDING. 

Organist and choir will cost from three to six 
guineas, while church arrangements, t.e., Verger, 
police, carpet, will cost at least another three guineas. 

Floral decorations may run into hundreds of 
pounds, but are not likely to cost less than £20. 
‘A fashionable wedding, then, means a “ bill” 
of at least £30. 

Talking of flowers, it is generally considered that 
the most beautiful decorations ever seen at 
St. George’s were those on the occasion of the 
wodding of Mr. and Mrs. Asquith. 


Some Capital 


This is a 
terrible : 
“prospect. | 

ya) a) 
a weak man ! 
ona wer day— 


ee 


t9 
persons, or — 


, Another circumstance which made that marriage 


We have it from an American Recorder that, in 
if it becomes general 


_=-we might hire 

burly umbrella carrier’ *: 
rorect us from 

mp’ thieves 


For the most clearly explained orcofs I wi 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


ae was the fact that the register was signed 
by four Prime Ministers of England—that is, either 
ex-Premiers or Premiers to be. Mr. Asquith 
himself, of course, was one, while the others were 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour. 

St. George’s has known some strange happenings, 
but none more so than the incident of the kidnapped 
bridegroom. 

Years ago a wealthy gentleman fell in love with 
the nurse who had attended him through a long 
illness, and they arranged to be married at St. 


rge’s. 

The bridegroom’s male relatives, however, got 
wind of the affair, determined to stop it, and 
waited outside the church door. 

The bridegroom drove up in a cab, but as he 
prepared to alight two of his relatives walked up 
to him, and saying, ‘“ Ah, here you are, old fellow !” 
thrust him back into the cab, jumped in them- 
selves, and shouted to the driver to make for a 
distant address, which, deceived by their friendly 
manner, he did. 

THE LADY WHO MARRIED HER COACHMAN. 

What eventually happened, nobody knows, but 
the bridegroom was never seen again at St. George's, 
and the unfortunate bride had to be led away in 
hysterics. 

Romantic, too, is the story of the lady whose 
banns of marriage to one gentleman were duly 
published at St. George’s, but who, nevertheless, 
on the day before her wedding, was married at 
St. George's by special licer.ce to another lover. 

As a girl she had been in love with a certain 
nobleman, but they quarrelled and parted, he going 
abroad. Later she became engaged to a ’ 
though her heart was still true to Lod —. 
Shortly before the wedding, Lord —— returned 
from abroad, and quite by chance met his old love 
at a dinner party, and—well, there you are. 

The man who marries his cook in order to retain 
her services usually finds that the lady declines 
to do any more cooking, but the wealthy lady of 


rt. 


- Or wh 


mon enough. One bridegroom, & 
who was married in uniform, had put the ring in the 
tin 
uniform was so tight, and he 


lp 
nor waar OA 


- umorella Yooor like this, thar 
“cant possibly be stolen. 


ll give five safety-razors. Mark postcards “ Proof.” (See page 552.) 
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title who married ber coachman at St. George’s 
was more fortunate. 


After the wedding the verger went round to the 


house with the marriage certificate, and asked for 
the new master of the establishment. 
find him round at the back.” was the reply. The 
verger went round to the adjacent mews, and there, 
sure enough, was the bridegroom in livery, getting 
ready to take his wife out for a drive. 


“ You'll 


MR. ROOSEVELT, RANCHMAN. 
Among notable weddings at St. George’s 


mav 


be remembered those of Mr. Roosevelt, wlio 
described himself in the register as a ‘“‘ ranchman”’ ; 
Mr. Marconi, who startled society by appearing in a 
swallow-tailed coat instead of the usual frock- 
coat, and thus set a fashion now widely followed ; 
Lady Sarah Wilson, of Mefeking fame ; Miss Evelyn 
Millard, and, quite recently, that of General Sir 
Archibald Hunter, to whom Lord Kitchener was 
“best man.” 


Misadventures with the ring, of course, are come 
guardsman, 


pocket allowed by military tailors. But his 
was in such a state of 
excitement and perspiration that he simply could 
not get the ring out, and the pew-opener had to 
lend him her wedding-ring. 

King Edward attended at least one wedding at 
St. George’s, and signed the register as a witness. 
This was the wedding of the Marquis of Graham and 
Lady Mary Hamilton. 

Occasionally gentlemen give notice to marry 
ladies without having Eres through the formality 
of first consulting the object of their choice. 

Anyway, a gentleman once turned up at St. 
George’s armed with a licence to marry Lady ——. 
He arranged for the ceremony to take place on a 
certain day, engaged organist, choir, andso on, H» 
duly appeared at the appointed hour and stood 
waiting at the altar, but the lady came not. 

Inquiry elicited the fact that she did not even 
know the gentleman in question. 


UMBRELLA-STEALING ON RAINY DAYS NO ROBBERY. 


his opinion, it is no crime to steal an umbrella on a rainy day. Our cartoonist suggests that 
in England it will be added to the already long list of street terrors. 


=- and would have 
no redress if 
A he complained to 


(ns 
the police. 
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| ¥ Piplomacs 
SSeS 


How He Smoothed Over a Young Married Couple's 


First Quarrel. 
By LEONARD CROCOMBE. 


Muriet and Fred had been married for two 
months when Uncle John—Captain John Wellpott 
—paid his surprise visit. 

During that time a cross word had never been 
exchanged, they had lived, strange to relate, 
for two solid months without having sampled 
even one of the bitter little misunderstandings 
that overtake so many young married folk once 


Complete Short. Story. 


you? Bit later than usual, ain't you? Working, 
I spose ?” . 

“Yes, hard at it, sudden rush, you know. But 
where's Muriel?” asked Fred, gazing round the 


m. 

“Oh, she’s not at all well, poor little thing. 
Headache, that’s what she’s got. She went up to 
bed just a second afore you come in.” 

** Do you mind if I just run up to sce her uncle ?” 
asked Fred. ‘I shan’t be a minute.” ; 

“Not at all, ole man. Glad to see youre 
such a thoughtful ’usband.” 

Fred returned to the room a few minutes later 
with a gloomy frown upon his face. . 

The captain proffered a cigar, and after the other 
had lit up they sat for some moments in silence. | 

All at once the captain turned to Fred and said 
slowly, “D'you know, Fred, me boy, you're a 
bloomin’ fool 2 Fancy quarrelling with one of the 
sweetest little gels alive.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Fred, 
his face reddening under the captain's placid 
gaze. ‘ Why, directly I entered the room she began 
about me being late. I did my best to explain, 
but she started getting angry almost at once. I 


the glitter of the honeymoon has become tar- | tried to reason—— 


nished. ; 

But on the night of Uncle John’s sudden and 
totally unexpected arrival from sea, their happiness 
was marred by their first quarrel which, but for 


“There you are!’ exclaimed the captain. 
“You tried to reason, and that’s what done it. 
Now listen ‘ere, Fred, me boy. You're old enough 
an’ ugly enough—to speak plain-like—to know 


the jovial captain’s diplomacy, might have had | that you might just as well reason wi’ a donkey- 


really serious results. 

It was nearly half-past seven and Fred had 
not arrived. He usually came in punctually at 
seven o'clock, in fact since their marriage he had 
only once been five minutes late when he called 
at the stores for a tin of sardines. 

Muriel could not understand it; she became, 
as very young wives will, vaguely perturbed and 
even slightly angry at her husband's non-appear- 


nce. 

Suddenly there came a loud double-knock at the 
door. Muriel jumped up, not giving Emeline time 
to leave the kitchen, and ran to open the door 
herself. 

Standing on the step was a very round and 
bewhiskered little man clad in a double-breasted 
reefer jacket, and with a peak cap stuck jauntily 
on one side of his shiny, bald head. 

“Why, it’s Uncle John!" cried Muriel de- 
lightedly. 

“Yes, me dear, it’s your Uncle John. Didn't 
expect to see me, lass, hey? What! Ha, ha! 
An’ ’ow are you, Muriel, me dear—’ow are you ?” 

After kissing her heartily the captain bustled 
through the hall, and bounced into the parlour 
like two toy balloons stuck one on the top of the 
other. 

‘«Where’s Fred, dear ?’’ inquired the captain, 
glancing round. ; 

“That's just what I can't understand, ungle. 
I've never known him to be later than seven 
o'clock since we've been married. It’s nearly 
half-past now. I can’t think what’s become of him.” 

She bit her pretty lips with vexation to think 
that Fred should choose this of call nights 
on which to be late home. They had not seen 
Captain Wellpott since their wedding, and as it 
was to their mutual advantage to give a good 
impression to the hearty old captain, expecting, 
as they did, to benefit by his will one day, Muriel 
was doubly vexed at Fred’s strange behaviour. 
However, to make the best of it, she s ted 
dinner, and they had nearly: finished the meal 
when she recognised. Fred’s t upon the steps, 
and heard his knock at the door. 

“I do hope you‘won’t think me rude, uncle, 
dear,’ she said, rising ‘hurriedly. ‘ But I've 
come over suddenly so queer. f haven't been 
well all day as a matter of fact—don’t answer the 
door yet, Emeline—and I feel so giddy and funny 
in the head. So would you mind very much if 
I left Fred to entertain you ?” 

Captain Wellpott looked up with a somewhat 
surprised expression on his round face, then he 
smothered a chuckle behind one huge hand. ‘ 

“Not at all, Muriel, me dear, not at all. I’m 
sorry you're out of sorts. Never mind, better 
soon, hey 2? Go an’ lie down—that'll do you good.” 
> Muriel gave him a grateful look and sped up- 
stairs, just as Emeline was opening the door to 
the belated husband. 

On entering the parlour Fred was mightily 
ri to see the jovial captain scated at the 
table. 


“Hello, me boy!” cried that worthy, crushing 
the other's hand in a hearty grip. ‘*’Ow are 


Clerke who are frequently late at the office find it difficult to think 
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engine as wi a woman.” 

“ But what could Ido? I had to tell her why 
I was late,” said Fred in an aggrieved voice. 

“No, you didn’t. That's where you make a 
mistake. ‘here was no call for you to tell her 
anything once you saw she were bad-tempered. 
What ou should ’ave done; an’ mind, I know 
what I’m a-sayin’ of, me ’aving married twice 
an’ buried ’em both; what you should ’ave done 
was to jest go up to ‘er, put your arm round ’er 
waist, an’ kiss ’er. 

“ Now take my advice, Fred, get outo’ the way for 
*alf an houc, not longer, go an’ see a pal or some- 
thing, an’ I'll set things straight wi’ Muriel.” 

“ But why should I?” 

“Never you mind why, jest you go. Half a 
minute, though. I got something to tell you first. 
Since my last voyage to the tropics I’ve -been 
subject to fits. They come on quite sudden-like, 
they do, quite sudden. But remember, if you 
*appen to be near me when I’m took ill, that the 
doctors ’ave said that the only thing that'll save 
me life is brandy. Don’t forget; I don’t suppose 
T'll be took bad ’ere, but jest in case, you know.” 

“I hope to goodness you won’t have one here, 
uncle,” said Fred anxiously. 

A few moments later he left the house as directed. 

Captain Wellpott threw his cigar stump into the 
fire, twirled his side whiskers in front of the glass, 
and chuckled. Then he sped upstairs to Muricl’s 
room and knocked at the door. 

‘* Who's that ?’ came a smothered reply. 

“It’s your uncle, come along down, there’s a 
dear.” : 

In a second Muriel opened the door, and came 
out, looking charming in a pale bluc dressing-gown. 

-“I-Tm not feeling’ quite well, yet,’ she said 
hesitatingly. anal e708 

“Never mind, it'll do you good to come down 
and ’ave a warm by the fire. Fred ’as gone out.” 
The captain contrived to give scornful emphasis 
to this last romark. . 

When they were both seated by the fire in the 
parlour, Captain Wellpott regarded ‘his pretty 
niece thoughtfully for:some seconds. Then he said 
suddenly : ‘‘ What ’ave you both been a-quarrelling 
about, Muriel ?” 

“* We—we haven’t been quarrelling,” said Muriel, 
flushing slightly. ‘‘ You see, Fred came home and 
found you down here by yourself and me upstairs, 
! so he came up and said he was very angry with him- 

self for not having been home earlier.” 

“So he was angry with ’imself, was ’e ?” 

“Yes, uncle, in fact he got quite excited. Of 
course I kept very cool, and tried to explain to 
him quietly that it wasn’t my fault that he was late, 
or that I felt ill, but no, he wouldn't listen to 
reason.” 

. “Reason!” cried the captain. ‘‘ Did you ever 
know a’usband who would 2? Now, look ’ee ’cre, 
Muriel, you're the sweetest an’ cleverest little girl 
in Tooting, an’ it’s time you knew that it never 
does for a wife to argue with ‘er husband.” 

“ But what could I do?” 

“You should ’ave jest gone up to ’im, put your 
arms round is neck, an’ kissed him. Fred’s 
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a good ‘usband, you know, Muriel, an’ a tin, 
*andsome chap, but you’ve got twice as much brains 
as ’im. You've been very silly to-night thouvi, 
dearie, in trying to reason wi’ a man. Why didn ¢ 
you give in to him, sensible like ?” 

“ But he was so absurd, uncle, and besides the: 
was nothing to give in about, was there ?”’ 

“ Never mind, lass, you'll know better next time.? 

“Yes, uncle, dear, I see what you mean, and 
I believe you are right, I do indeed. VW try snd 
give in to him the very next time, whatever lo 
says.” ae 

“That's right, dearie, that’s right. Oh, in’ 
while I think of it, since that last voyage | took to 
the tropics I've suffered wi’ occasional fits. They 
come quite sudden, they do, no warning. ner 
nothin.” 

“Qh, uncle,” cried Muriel, ‘‘ I am sorry. 

“Yes, well, as I was a sayin’, providin’ [ 
should ’appen to have one while I'm ‘ere, In 
sure to remember that I mustn’t on no account 
‘ave not a drop of brandy. The doctors tell 
me that one drop o’ brandy between my lips while 
I was in one of them fits, would be fatal absolutely.’ 

“Tl be sure and remember,” said Murirl 
earnestly. ‘But I do hope you are {celing all 
right now ?” 

The captain suddenly sank into his chair a. s 
step was heard outside the street door. 

“1m—-I'm—it’s coming on!” he gasped. * II! 
be all right if—if I don’t ’ave no brandy-—no 
brandy !’ 

At that moment Fred entered the room, a: 
rushed towards them. 

“Oh, Fred!” cried Muriel excitedly. ‘ Uncles 
in a fit, what shall Ido?” 

“Brandy! Give him this brandy, at once!” 
answered Fred, hastily pouring a glassful out o1 
decanter. 

““No, no, he mustn’t have brandy, he told me so 
distinctly, almost the last thing he said——" 

“But my dear child, he told me about these fits 
before I went out, and impressed on me the fact thas 
the only thing that would save his life was brandy.’ 

“T tell you, Fred, he distinctly told me that one 
drop of brandy would be fatal.” —. 

“Nonsense, my dear girl, nonsense !”” cried Fred 
sharply, pushing Muriel aside and holding the gla-s 
to the captain’s lips. J 

‘“‘ Fred, I forbid it!’’ exclaimed Muricl. “Im 
ashamed of you, do you want to kill him ?” 

“ But, my dear Muriel, you misunderstood what 
he said.” 

oe I didn’t.’ 

“* Anyway, he’s going to have this brandy! Mind 
yourself.” , 

“You brute! He shall not have it!” 

Muriel held her husband’s wrist firmly, spilling 
the contents of the glass over the floor. 

“ But——” began Fred. Then he paused, 
looked fist at the captain and then at Muriel. 

“ After all, perhaps you're right, darling!” liv 
said in a different tone of voice. 

Muriel glanced up at him quickly. “No, ne. 
Fred darling, I’m sure I must be mistaken,” she 
said hurriedly, also in a different tone of voice. _ 

“* Nothing of the kind, dearest, nothing of the kind 
—he shan’t have the brandy.” 

But really, Fred, I’m sure you must be rigli. 
I'm such a stupid girl——” ; 

r “Hol An I'm still supposed to be dyin’, aint 

? a” 

Uncle John sat up in the chair suddenly, and 
glared from one to the other of his scared relatives. 

“A nice couple you are, and no mistake,” he 
continued. “ oul both stand there and let your 
old uncle die, while you tried to carry out his 
theories by dearing each other.” 

“But—but are you better uncle?” asked 
Muriel, concernedly. 

“ Better? “Course I am; never better in mr 
life, lass. I on’y wanted to sce which of you 
would give in to the other. I'l admit I saw what 
I wanted, but I didn’t expect to find as youl 
both be willing to let mo die in a fit while you 
were at it.” 

“Oh, uncle, I am sorry!” said Muriel. “ And 
you're sorry, too, Fred dear, aren’t you ?” 

‘Rather !” said Fred. ; 

“And we are both sory for having—hasin5 
quarrelled, aren’t we, Fred 7” exclaimed Muriel. 

“Yes,” said her husband, kissing her. “ but 
it was all my fault.” 

. ‘No, no darling, it was I who was bad-teinpered. : 

‘*Now—now! That'll do!” cried the capta 
‘That'll do! Kiss an’ make it up, an’—pass ove’ 
that brandy.” . 
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and their fees, where the patient took no trouble 
to see his bonefactor rewarded. 

Some of the Esquimo are inclined to be 
fatalists. One night an Esquimo guide who had 
accompanied me out fishing during the day, came 
off to see me in the ship. 

“My boy is dead,” he said. 

“Why did you not tell me he was ill?” I asked. 
“ You knew we had medicine.” ; 

‘* No good : must die,’”’ he replied. 

In all spiritual matters the Esquimaux im- 
plicitly accept the authority of the Bible. One 
man had a very refractory boy who was always giving 
trouble. He refused to punish him, saying he 
thought that, must be wrong for a Christian. Nor 
would he alter his decision till he was shown 
Solomon’s maxim about sparing the rod and 
spoiling the child. He then promptly applied 
Solomon's view of the matter and ‘appealed to 
his son's feelings” with a piece of walrus hide. 


6@2-=. . 
[Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, C.M.G., the famous 
doctor-missionary, who has done such splendid work 
in Labrador under the auspices of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, talks about his work 
among the thirty thousand fishermen scattered about 
the Labrador coast. } 

lp was not until after I had seen a few years’ 
service with the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen in 
the North Sea that Sir Francis Hopwood suggested 
1 should go to Labrador and commence work there. 
] secured the loan of one of the Mission's largest 
sailing vessels, the Albert, and in this we left Great 
Yarmouth on June 15th, 1892, and sailed for 
Newfoundland and the Labrador coast. 

In three months we had nine hundred patients, 

to whom we commended our Gospel with pills 
and plasters. Since that time the work has grown 
rapidly, and we now have, besides the mission 
ship, four hospitals at different parts of the coast. 
In my capacity as “ Aniasuit,” which means 
“the man that has to do with pain,” I was once 
called to examine a poor woman with a tumour 
of the leg. She couldn’t walk for it, she said. 

“An operation will make you quite well,” I told 
her, “and we can put you to sleep while it is 
done.’ 


THE OLD, OLD TALE. 

Briccs had asked for a day off to bury his grand- 
mother. Permission had been granted, and now 
Briggs sat in fear and trembling lest his secret 
should be discovered, for his grandmother had long 
been dead, and Briggs had been to a football match. 

The sympathetic manager approached him. 

“Well, Briggs,” he said kindly, “did the final 
ceremony go off smoothly ?”’ 

Briggs hesitated. and lost his head. 

“Oh, no. sir!” he said thoughtlessly. “Tt 
wasn't the tinal ; it was the semi-final!” 


A 
CUP OF 
CADBURY'S 


the 
absolutely pure 
cocoa — contains 
almost as_ large 
a proportion of 
flesh-forming 
elements as a 
similar quantity 

of the best 

milk. 


A GREAT SWINDLE. 

“‘TerriBLe swindle! Great swindle! Paper! 
Forty victims! Extra speshul edition!” 

The newspaper boy dashed along the road, 
velne + the top of his voice. 

“What's that you're shouting?” inquired a 
gentleman. 

“Great swindle! Forty victims! Paper, sir?” 

“ Yes, give me one.” 

The gentleman opened the paper and hastily 
scanned its contents. 

“Hi!” he cried to the newsboy, who was making 
off. ‘ There’s no swindle!” 

“Yes, there is,” grinned the boy. “I've 
swindled you. . You're the forty-first victim!” 

Then he hurried on, yelling as he ran: 

“Paper! Great swindle! Extra speshul 
edition! Forty-one victims !”’ 


FIVE MEN TO HOLD HER. 
She would not take chloroform, however, and 
so we thought all was over. Next morning, another 
message summoned me to her cottage, where I 
found five strong men waiting. 

“These men have promised to hold me, doctor,” 
she said, ‘ while you take that away. But I may 
bawl, mayn’t 1?” 

Bawl she did—‘ to keep me from thinking of 
it,” a3 she said. But the men held on well, and in 
a quarter of an hour all was completed. Ten days 
later she was up and walking. 

Late one evening ao fisherman came off to our 
vessel. 

“Are you the doctor, sir?” he asked. I said 
I was. 

“] want blecding, please, sir,” he said. 

I called him below to examine him. Finding, 
however, it was only a case of impure blood, I 
refused to bleed him and sent him away. At 
daylight he was on board again, and coming up to 
me offered me a dollar to bleed him. A dollar cash 
on the Labrador coast is a thing a man 80 seldom 
gets that he never parts with it if he can help it. 
Evidently, then, it was better to bleed him, if only 
for his own peace of mind. So I did it. 

“You see, sir,” he said, while the apes 
was going on, “ an old Indian squaw, she bled my 
feet a good spell ago, and I haven't had ne’er ao 
pain since. So when they told me there was & 
doctor aboard I thought it was a good chance.” 
He added, half regretfully, ‘‘ But it don’t feel 
quite the same. She bored the holes with a kind 
of cork-screw !”” 

NO FEAR OF PAIN. 
As patients, the Esquimo are most excellent. 
They have no fear of pain, and heal rapidly. 

On one occasion, seated in o large Esquimo 
tent, I was seeing the sick of a settlement IT had not 
visited for eight months. It came the turn of a 
girl of about fifteen, who silently showed me & 
frost-bitten toe that necded removing. Having 
explained as best I could the treatment her case 
involved, I was not a little surprised when she 
sat right down and held up the too that gave her 
aclaim to so much attention, indicating that she 


A TOWN IN THE MAKING. 

Lixconnsuire, which is one of the few counties 

having a coast line that boasts no “* popular seaside 
resort ’’ is about to remedy this defect. 

Between Chapel St. Leonards and Sutton-on- 
Sea is an ideal spot for holiday making. Ever: thing 
for which the jaded city dweller longs is here— 
bracing air, unequalled expanse of clear, gently 
shelving sands, picturesque sandhills—all in. the 
neighbourhood of the charming Wold and Tennyson 
country. 

The new village, which will doubtless before long 
become a town by the sea, is to be named “ Wold- 
sea.” There is on foot a new scheme for providing 
inexpensive but artistic week-end, periodical, and 
ahem ey cottage residences by the sea, which is 

acked by influential and well-known city people. 

Fortunately for the promoters of this excellent 
enterprise, the Great Northern Railway Company 
which is already in touch with the site through 
the various adjacent large towns, is so confident of 
the success of Woldses that it is about.to construct 
additional heavy lines to serve the neighbourhood. 

Readers of Pearson's Weekly will be interested 
to know that the Huttoft Town Planning Syndicate 
of Spencer House, South Place, E.C., will be happy 
to send them a free descriptive booklet copiously 
illustrated and giving full information. 
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and address it to the “ Martin Editor,” Pearson's 
\Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MARTIN BALLOT PAPE 


attraction was all the ansesthetic she needed. 

One day a beaming young Esquimo met me 
at the head of the companion-ladder, and produced 
a finely-ornamented pair of skin boots. I asked 
him what he wanted for them. 

“For you,” he replied, and 1omptly retired. 

I made inquiries, and fauna that, though I had 
not recognised the man, I had operated on him for 
a dislocated shoulder two years before, and he 
had been waiting all that time for my return. 

I have known it otherwise at home with doctors 
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* and similar tales won't work nowadays. It is high time a new excuse is invented ta 


“Fog on the line,’ 


Tue disgusted diner hacked away at 
the toughest of tough steaks that 
ornamented his plate. After trying in 
vain ‘to make any impression upon it, he called 
the waiter to him. 

“Waiter!” he cried. ‘Fetch the proprietor 
to me at once!’ 

“ Please, sir, you can’t——” 

“Don’t argue with me! 
proprietor!” 

“You can’t see him now,” replied the waiter; 
“he’s gone out to lunch!” 


I want to sce the 


“ Wuat did your wife say when you got home 
the other night 7” 

“Nothing at all. She just sat down at the 
piano and played ‘ Tell me the old, old story.’ ” 


ee 
“ JENKINS lost o fiver at cards last night.” 
“Oh, well, even a misfortune like that has its 
bright side.” 
* I'd like to know whore the bright side to that is.” 
-“ T won the money he lost.” 


EXPLAINED. 

Tue milkman stood before her nervously twirling 
his hat in his hands.  * 

“So,” she said sternly, “ you have come at last ? 

“Yos, madam. You sent for me, I believe,” 
he replied. 

“1 wished to tell you that I found a minnow in 
the milk yesterday morning.” 

“T am sorry, madam ; but if the cows will drink 
from the brook instead. of from the trough, I 
cannot help it.” 


” 


“THAT's fine cigar-case you've got.” 

“Yes. My wife gave it to me for a birthday- 
present.” 

* Anything in it ?” 

“Yes. The bill for the case.” 


Authoress : “I got lovel with tho editor of tho 
magazine last night. He always sends back my 
MSS. ‘ Declined with thanks.” But I have had 
my revenge.” 

Friend ; “‘ How did you do it ?” 


Authoress ; “1 declined his son, with thanks.”’ | 


BUT LITTLE DOUBT. 

To a ‘bus conductor who was callirig ‘‘ Strand 
and Victoria!’ an old lady several times put the 
question: “Are you quite sure you go to 
Victoria ?” 

The man’s answer came at last. 

“ Well. mum, it’s writ all over the 'bus and I’ve 
been callin’ it for the last ’arf-hour, so I believe 
we do; but I'll ask'a policeman, if you like.” 


Artist: ‘My next picture at the Academy 
will be entitled ‘ Driven to Drink.’ ”’ 

His Friend : “ Ah, some powerful portrayal of 
baffled passion, I suppose ? "’ : 

Artist: “Oh. no: it’s a cab ap- 
proaching a water-trough.” 


“You must take exercise,” said 
the physician. ‘‘ The motor-car, in 
a case like yours, gives the best 
exercise that——” 

“ But, doctor, I can’t afford to 
keep a motor-car,” the patient 
growled. 

“Don’t buy; just dodge them,” 
said the other. 


JIMMY SOLVED IT. 

‘“ James,” said his mother, “ you 
eat and cat, and never seem satisfied. 
Here is one more helping of pudding, 
but it must be the last.” 

James started on the pudding 
with delight. 

“Once upon a time, James,” 
went on his mother, “there was a 
little boy who ate, and ate, until 
one day he ate too much pudding 
and he burst.” 

“There ain't such a thing as too 
much pudding!” grunted Jimmy as 
he finished his helping. 

“There must be,” said his mother, 
“or why did the little boy burst ?”’ 

“Not enough boy!” replied 
James, and handed up his plate for 
a fifth helping. 


THEY SPOKE TOO SOON. 
Blinker (gazing at man ding tele- 
eraph wires): ~ By Jove, I don't envy 


man, do you 
Jinker: “No fear. Why, he’s likely to meet 
with a serious 


=| Quips and, Jestlets 


COULDN'T BE DONE. 
Sapty the d 

| seedy-looking individual. . 
“Call your dog off,” shrieked the victim. 


murder me. Call him off, man!” 


| “Sorry,” replied the owner sadly. “ but really T | ‘ n 
only bought the dog this morning, a “You don’t take it, my dear sir. 
to 


| can't. ; 
I forgot to ask what his name was.” , 
And the chawing continued. 


| Parson : “* Why is it I never see you at church 
now, Giles ? Is it Socialism ? ” 

Giles : ‘“* Warse than that !” 

“Ts it Athei8m ?” 

“ Warse than that!" 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“ [t's rheumatism.” 


QUITE SAFE. 
| “ How long have you been a chemist ?” 
“Twenty years.” 
“ Passed all the examinations ?”” 
| “I am a member of the Pharmaceuticat 


| Society.” 
we That's all right. Now I know you are fully 
| qualitied ;—give me a seidlitz-powder.” 


| Mrs. Starvem : “I'm surprised to hear you say 
you're having trouble to get your money out of Mr. 
| Starboard. He always boasted that he paid as he 
went.” 
| Mrs. Bardem : “ Maybe he does, but I can't get 
| him to go.” 


CAUSE FOR GLADNESS. 
“Don’r talk to me of girls!” growled the 
| bachelor. “I took a girl out to lunch last week.” 
‘“* What of that ?” 
| © Well, 1 took her into the restaurant, and she 
' said she wasn’t hungry.” 
| ‘Didn't she eat anything ?” 


i Didnt she eat anything! Why. man, she 


| entrées, lobster cutlets, salmon salad, macaroons, 
| coffee, cream buns, chicken. In fact. she ate 
| practically everything you can think of!” 
** Well, you ought to be glad!” 
“Glad! Glad!) Why?” 
“You ought to be glad she wasn’t hungry!” 
y hs 
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at any moment.” 


’s owner watched it chaw up aj anything for me?” 
| 


“ He'll | see. This 


| looked at the menu, tried five kinds of soup, two | 
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A SAFE CURE. 

“ Doctor,” sighed the haggard niin, 
“T’m in a terrible state! i haven't 
slept a wink for nearly a week. ‘i. 
} cat next door howls all night. Can you dy 


“Yes, I think so,” said the doctor. “Let ;,,. 
powder here will work the trick. | 
| think. You'll sleep now all right.” 

“Oh, thank you, doctor! When do I take in +” 
You give ib 
the cat!” 


—— 
“ Wuy do you call your boy ‘ Flannel ' ? 
“Because he always seems to shrink from 

washing.” 

eee 
Lover : “1 thought you were going to scream {ur 
your mother when I kissed you.” 
Mabel : “I was afraid to. Mother is in the next 
room, and she would have heard me!” 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE. 
* Wuy do you want to give your parrot away *” 
“ He uses such awful language.” 
“Who trained him?” 
“ Well—er—ah—you see——” 
*“Yes,I see. You want to give him away becauso 
he gives you away.” 


Secretary : “ Where is Smith ?” 

| Office Boy: ‘He isn’t here, sir. His wife sent 
| round to say the baby was asleep, and he's gone 
| home to sce what it looks like.” 


Stranger: “(I understand that the measles 
| broke out in this town recently.” 
‘ Constable : “‘ Yes, sir. But our head consiable 
caught them!” 


HALF.TIME. 

Ir was not much of a bed, both the travellers 
admitted that, but they were very tired, and as 
it was the only bed in the house they were com.- 
| pelled to take it. 
|  Tt’s a good enough bed,” argued the landlord. 
“It's a feather-bed, gentlemen, a real feather-bed. ’ 

The two friends took his word for it, and atte: 
; many tossings and turnings about on its han! 
| surface, they both fell asleep. 

About the middle of the night one of them was 
awakened by a violent dig in the ribs. 

“ Half-time!" growled his bed-fellow. 
time.” 

‘“What do you mean?” cried the sleepy one. 
“ This isn’t a football match!” 

“TI know. But it’s my turn to sleep on thu! 
feather!” 


© Halt 


—— 

Mrs. Jinks : “Do you mean to say you think I 
stole that sixpence you lost ?” 

Mrs. Binks: “No, I don’t! All I say is that 
if you hadn’t helped me to look for it I might hav 
found it.” 

—_—_—_——o———— 

Inspector: “Why didn’t you report at cleven 
o'clock as I told you? it’s now nearly twelve.” 

Detective: “Ym sorry, but I didn't know the 
time. One of those pickpockets I was shadowin: 
stole my watch.” 


NO PLACE FOR A GHOST. 

It was a haunted house, and the famous lawyer 
‘had been sitting up to catch the ghost. 
At twelve o'clock precisely the ghost appeared. 

“Tam thy father’s spirit,” it began. 
but the lawyer interrupted him. 

“T don’t care who you are!” he 
said. ‘‘You are trespassing 01 
inclosed property.” 

“But I’ve been here for three 
hundred years,’’ pleaded the ghost. 

“T don’t care. You can't stiy 
here! I'll get an ejectment order 
to-morrow.” 

‘Won't you allow me to burn 
blue lights on the battlements ?”’ 

“Certainly not. If you do I'll 
have you arrested on suspicion.” 

“‘ Well, may I hover in the ait 
outside your window ?”’ 
aad “No. If you do, I'll have you 
arrested for wandering about wit!'- 
ot any visible means of support!” 

So the ghost sadly vanished and 
hasn't been seen since. 
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I will give five P.W. match-boxes for the beat novel excuses. Mark postcards “ Late.” (See page 552.) 
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LANCASHIRE’S LIVING SCENES. 


winning team on Cup Day at the Crystal Palace, 
and the ambition of all is to see the match. Just 
now every Lancashire football lover who can spare 
the money is putting a little aside to pay his fare to 
London when the great event takes place. 
“London” clubs are being formed in public- 
houses, and men who have been to town are 
oe its wonders to others who are longing 
0 go. 

The scenes at the railway station on the night 
before the match live long in one’s memory. ‘The 
platforms are packed, and as the train leaves 
“Soon we'll be in London Town” can be heard 
blending with a hymn and * Auld Lang Syne” 
and “ Bonny Maty of Argyle,” the sound of fying 
corks, and the soft thud of orange peel against the 
windows, loud invitations to eat, a few scuffles 
about the rights to corner seats, and stormy threats, 
and cries of * Order! Order!” from mine host of 
ye “Come and Welcome,’ who has organised the 

rip. 

No folks outside Lancashire can ever under- 
stand, 1 am afraid, the grip which the winter game 
has upon the people in Cottonland. Football is all- 
powerful, and exceedingly clever players some of 
them make. 

THE ROAD TO PARLIAMENT. 

During @ General Election some time ago some 
surprise was occasioned by the success ‘of the 
winning candidate in a certain Lancashire town. 
I remarked to a factory operative : ‘‘ How, in your 
opinion, did he come to win the seat ? 2 

‘Bi bein’ sensible an’ ‘elpin’ t’ Swifts,” was the 


Tne Hold the Great Game has in the Cotton 
Districts. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
FooTBatt in Lancashire just now is like. rubber 
yas on the Stock Exchange some time ago; it 
overshadows everything else. 
Kootball is being played, talked, and thought 
the whole day long. Small schoolboys of nine 
and ten years will discuss the prospects of First 
jeague teams with you and will quote the teams’ 
records for the past ten years or 80, adding a few 
hints as to necessary rearrangements of attacking 
and defence forces if traditions are to 
maintained. 
‘The son and heir, aged eight, is his father’s 
pride more than ever because the lad is displaying 
1 marked aptitude in the study of form. He has 
purchased @ penny football guide, ond his spare 
time is spent in devouring the particulars. Of an 
evening, after tea, he passes the guide to his parent 
and requests him to “‘ Ax mi owt (anything) oop 
to paage twenty-three.” 
And the father’s eye gleams. 
‘Aw cun see yo bein’ a club secretary one °’ 
these days,” he says. (Reading from the guide) 
“Ow menny times ‘as Ble burn (Blackburn) 
Rovers won th’ English coop ?”’ 
Si clever little lad is quick with his correct 
reply. 
*'Wot's a foul?” 
“Who's t’ best goal av'ridge ?” 
“ Wot’s reg’ layshun size uv @ futba’ field 2” 
The answers slip readily off the lad’s tongue, and 
the parent slaps ‘ims vigorously on the back. 
BAREFOOTED “LITTLE PLAYERS.” 
“ Marvel to me ‘ow yo larn it, an’ remember it! . 
he remarks in a mystified way. _‘ Aw should follow 
it oop. Lot o’ money med’ at futba’ one waay an’ 
another.” 
Next day, at the factory, when a knotty point 
arises in a football discussion, the father says: 
“T'll ax tha’ lad o’ mine,” and if anyone questions 
the boy’s knowledge, the parent promptly offers 
to bet “pints” all round that his son can solve 
the problem. 

Little ‘creelers,” who work barefooted in the 
spinning-rooms, keep themselves in training by 
playing the game with balls of cotton waste made 
secure with the banding which is intended for the 
spindles. 

Now and then a sudden halt is called ; a player 
has crashed his foot against a strip of jagged 
flooring, and retired with bleeding toes, from which 
bits of wood are protruding. 

Occasionally, too, the ball finds its way among 
the “ends” or the bobbins, and then the spinner 
uses language that is unprintable, the lads mean- 
while racing away like frightened hares. 

But nothing deters these young enthusiasts. 
They have contracted the football fever. Every 
night is spent in ministering to it. Early in the 
season the lads club together for the cost of sub- 
scription cards, and householders are roused from 
the evening meal by diminutive specimens of 
hoyhood at the doors, who inquire: ‘“ Will yo read 
this ?”” 


reply. 

The Swifts was the name of the local football club, 
and the contributions to it by the newly-elected 
M.P. had been fairly generous. 

“Tf a fella wants to get into Pearlyment,” said the 
operative, “ t’ best thing ’e cun do is shell out to v 
futba’ club in t’ town wheer ’e’s puttin’ oop.” 

Many will question the truth of the operative’s 
assertion, but the fact remains that no donation in 
Lancashire sheds as much lustre on the donor as & 
gift to a ular football club. It is advertised 
almost as w: ay as an important pronouncement 
by his Majesty the ee . 

It beats hollow a gift to a hospital, and if the 
donation be large it is much more likely to find a 

lace in posterity than a Carnegie library, or a set 
of almshouses. 
WHERE IGNORANCE ISN'T BLISS. 

If I were wealthy and wished to do something 
particularly pleasing to Lancashire, I should write 
a big cheque for one of its football teams. If I 
wanted to witness the effect 1 should attend a 
match in disguise after the money had bought the 
best players. 

And if I wanted to feel the gift’s influence I 
should take my stand near a “ sixpenny ” lover of 
the game who forgets himself as the match pro- 
ceeds and who kicks the spectator in front in his 
mistaken eagerness to show the players how they 
should guide the ball in order to win. 

I could find such enthusiasts in hundreds. 

Inability to play football, in Lancashire, is a 
fault; ignorance of the game is « crime. ‘The 
man who admits that he cannot play is @ rarity, 
and I have never met a man up there who dare 
state, in the average crowd, that he found no 

interest in the pastime. 


LANCASHIRE LADS AND LASSIES 
who would Tike to come up to London to see 
the Cup Final, free of all cost, should tarn to 

age 542 and read all about our splendid offer 
to readers of P.W. 


QUIETING BABY. 

“ Matrupa,” said Mr. Brown sternly, “I cannot 
allow you to sing baby to sleep in that way. 
‘ Birdie-pirdie,’ and ‘ ootsey-tootsey,’ indeed! Cive 
him to me. I will sing a sensible song. and it will 
do just as well.” 

Mrs. Brown handed the baby over, and Mr. 
Brown commeticed. He tried several songs without 
effect, then suddenly one song took baby’s fancy 
immensely, and after Mr. Brown had sung it 
five times the baby fell asleep. 

“That was a good song!” said Mrs. Brown. 
“ What is it called ?” 

“Don’t you know it? It’s the latest musical 
comedy song,” said Brown. “The chorus goes: 
“ Yippity-pippity, pippity pyc, 
Tiddieum, ve dam dick leum eye, 

Beffety, boffety, bumpety bane, 


CUFFED FOR COLLECTING. 

“This” is a dirty sheet, finger-marked and 
shabby, which explains that the Mill Lane Athletic 
or the Blackdown Wanderers are in need of funds. 

At some doors the lads receive what they are 
seeking ; at others they receive warnings. 

if the callers are unlucky enough to be the third 
or fourth party that evening, the householder, 
although himself a football lover, takes one of the 
lads by the ear and intimates, in choice terms, 
that if he comes again his mother will not recognise 
him when he reaches home. 

I myself have seen these boys met with jugs of 
water, plates of porridge, cakes smeared with 
treacle, rolling pins, and clogs that incased the 
Vigorous feet of incensed operatives. But, as I 
say, nothing deters the Lancashire boy-enthusiast. ‘ . 4 

He limps on his way as cheerfully as possible, and Jimmety-jam, and we're off again. 
generally manages to raise the necessary funds. * T only know the chorus. but I'm going to get a 

In his favourite dream he is playing in the copy of the song. It’s tine! 


Do you say: “Do it now”? or do you say: “Wait till Martin comes” ?~ See ballot paper on page 539. “B54L 


On a bleak . 

day a few Y " 
Peps afford 
a splendid F 
deyenuce 
against 
Coughs, * 
Colds, In- 
fluenza, and 

Bronchitis. 


Youve No Need to Fear 


the BAD WEATHER 


1F YOU TAKE 


EPS 


ror Throats Chest. 


N°’ is the harvest time of the 
germs that cause colds, in- 
fluenza, bronchitis, and other more 
serious chest troubles. The sufferer 
who feels a cold coming on should 
immediately take one or two Peps. 

The action of Peps is astonishingly 
beneficial. Asa tablet slowly dissolves 
in the mouth, medicinal fumes mingle 
with the breath, and are inhaled 
through just those delicate parts 
of the throat, mouth, and chest 
which are attacked by the cold germs. 
Any soreness or tenderness at the back 
of the mouth is instantly soothed, 
coughing is stopped, and dangerous 
germs that may have settled in the 
throat and bronchial tubes, are in- 
stantly destroyed. 

To take Peps when going out into 
the cold air is the surest way to 
establish complete immunity from 
coughs, colds, and bronchitis during 
the bad weather season. 


The Most Obstinate COUGH 
or COLD will Yield to Peps. 


(Of alt Chemists and Stores, at 1/1} or 49) 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so long 


wished for and | would never be 
without it.’—-EUCEN SANDOW. 


Sold everywhere tnx vackets, Id., 1/4, 2/6. 


PLASMON Ltd., Farringdon Street, LONDON. 


‘Everyone says that nineteen sietera denied that nation loyal services.” ma 
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P.C. Goldby’s Plucky Descent into a Miniature 
Volcano to Rescue an Old Watchman. 


Near Wednesbury, in 1893, a careless workman 
upset the contents of a small portable furnace in a 
disused mine, and set it on fire. 

The flames spread, and the shaft was bricked up. 
But this did not have the desired effect of smothering 
the fire. Probably the work was not very well done. 

Anyway, the flames ate thoir way underground 
slowly but surcly, until not only the original mine, 
but many other old workings, the exact locality 
of which was unknown to anyone then living, 
were involved. 

Four years later the dwellers in the neighbour- 
hood awoke to the fact that they were living upon 
the outer crust of a ver 
volcano in miniature. The subterranean fire had 
gained such a hold that it had created its own 
draught by blowing up the crown of earth separating 
it from the outer air, and this not in one place only, 
but in many. From these vent-holes flames, 
smoke, and poisonous sulphur fumes poured forth 
abundantly. It was dangerous to go near them. 

SWALLOWED ALIVE BY THE EARTH. 


The corporation employed watchmen to guard 


them by night, and to warn people away from them. 
One of ies watchmen was named Thomas 
Hodgkiss, an old man of seventy-two. He was 
stationed near an exceptionally large and deep vent- 
hole in Old Park Road. This thoroughfare had long 
been closed to traffic, for it was undermined by the 
fire through practically its entire length, and fresh 
falls were constantly taking place. The poor old 
watchman was evidently a bit nervous himself, for he 
had been heard to say more than once that some da 

he would assuredly be swallowed up, ‘“ box and all.” 

It was during the night of April 15th, 1897, that 
what he had foretold actually came to pass, in part 
at all events. Those living near the road heard 
agonising cries for help, and when, after huddling 
on a few clothes, they hurriedly rushed to the 
i the watchman was nowhere to be found. 

e had fallen into the hole. ; 

The time was now two o'clock in the morning, and 
it was, of course, quite dark, save for the fitful 
glow cast upwards by the subterranean fire, but a 
little crowd of horror-stricken people quickly 
gathered round the rim of the crater. Some of 
the more venturesome even crept quite closo to 
the edge, over the lip, and tried to peor down 
through the blinding smoke. 

They called the watchman by name, but there 
was no reply. ‘Poor fellow! He's dead long 
since!” exclaimed onc, as he withdrew gasping 
and choking from the fumes and smoke. ‘“* Aye,” 
cried another, “‘t’ poor owd chap’s words ha’ coom 
true ; we'll never see nought of him no more.” 

But in this he was mistaken. For presently 
there appears upon the scene a new-comer— 
Police-constable Goldby. 

ONLY TO DIE ONCE. 

He was quite a young man, but very strong and 
well set-up. His father was an old soldier, a 
Crimean veteran who had fought hard for his 
country, and he had impressed upon his son never 
to shirk a duty, no matter how perilous it might 
appear to be. 

And Goldby saw his duty here plain in front of 
him, or at least, so he thought. 

“T’m going down to look for ttowd man,” he 
said simply. 

The crowd gave a gasp of amazement, and some 
expostulated with him for what they deemed his 
mad recklessness. 

‘“‘T’'ve only got to die once,” he replied. and then, 
dressed just as he was, in tunic and helmet, he 
lowered himself over the edge of tho burning pit, 
and started to climb down the shelving sides. 

He was soon lost to sight amidst the smoke 
clouds, but they could hear him calling out. 

“Keep shouting,” he cried, ‘ your voices will 
guide me back ; I can see nothing down here.” 

For a few minutes, which seemed ages, he 
remained below, the crowd above shouting encour- 
agement meanwhile, as he had directed. Then they 


heard him returning, and presently he drew himself 


up on the level ground again. 


In thie sentence each word begine and ends with the same letter. 


excellent imitation of a 
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His uniform was scorched all over, and smoulder- 


ing in places. His face was burned and blackened, 


and, worst of all, he was well-nigh choked by the 


deadly sulphur fumes. 


But ho was a long way from being beaten. 

“A rope!’ he gasped, as soon as his breath 
came back to him. ‘Get a rope. I dare not go 
further without one. The poor owd chap’s down 
in the lower level. I can't see him. It’s pitch 
dark down there. But I feel sure he must have 
fallen further. See, ‘here's his cap.” 

So saying the plucky policeman produced from 
his pocket a charred cloth cap, which many thero 
recognised as having belonged to the missing 


man. 

This tangible eviderice, the something they could 
see and fecl, spurred them to fresh exertions. A 
long coil of rope was quickly brought. Others ran 
for doctors and nurses. Another went to an inn 
near by for brandy. 

GOING DOWN A SECOND TIME. 

Meanwhile Goldby, having now recovcred some- 
what, prepared to descend a second time, after 
fastening the rope round his waist. 

“I'm going down into the lower level this time, 
chaps,” he said, “and it’s going to be a ticklish 
job. If I give one sharp jerk on the rope, haul up 

ntly. Two jerks will mean that I'm done. 

Il then for all you're worth.” 

What happened next was told very simply by 
the brave constable at the inquiry that was held 
a fow days later. 

It appears that when he reached the bottom of 
the nearly perpendicular vent holo, which was 
situated about twenty feet below the surface, he 
es all round it, making a thorough search. 

is took him several minutes, during which time 
he was in danger at any moment of being buricd 
by the loosc, overhanging débris. 
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Finding nothing there, he continued his searc), 
down a narrow tunnel, which led, at a gradien: 
of forty-five degrecs, right down into the burnir,, 
mine itself. He penetrated along this, feet forwards 
and faco downwards, for a considerable distance. 
until at length his right foot came in contact «i: 
the watchman’s body. 

Goldby called to him by name, but received no 
reply, ond concluding then that the unfortuni, 
man was either unconscious or dead, he faster 
the rope round tho watchman’s body. and gave thy 
agreed signal to hoist slowly. : 


THE TWO MEN LASHED TOGETHER. 


But as soon as the men on top commenced to 
pull, the rope slipped off, and Goldby, who jiu 
meanwhile started on his return journey up tic 
sloping gallery, had to go back and refix it. 

“By then,” he said, “I was about done wp, 
The heat was dreadful. But it was not thar | 
minded so much. It was the smoke and the 
sulphur fumes. These together were suffocatiny 
me. I felt myself going, so I wound the rope round 
both our bodies, and gave two tugs. Then I lost 
consciousness.” 

Goldby had, in fact, although ho did not know 
it at the time, lashed himself to a dead man, and 
it came very near to being two dead bodies instea:i 
of one that thoy hauled to the surface. 

The plucky chap was quite unconscious, and lie 
remained in that condition for several hours. 

“It was a deed worthy of the V.C.,” said the 
coroner at the inquest, and everybody there agiced 
with him. - 

The Wednesbury people aperaeos! Goldby’s con- 
duct at its true worth. A handsome subscription 
was raised for him, and ho was also the recipient 
of a gold medal, commemorative of the event. 


Next week: ‘‘ The Mystery of the Four Johns.” 


WE WANT 150 GUESTS 


ONE HUNDRED ys 
$ FOR ENGLISH 


CUP FINAL. 


The English Cup Final takes place at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, April 22nd, and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this famous football match. In addition to paying 
for the admission of these P.W. readers to the Pua 
grounds, we are also bearing the full expense of their 
visit to London. ur offer, therefore, includes : 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crysta! Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness the match. 

A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 


ndon. 
Substantial tca. 


This week eight free tickets—four irs—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for the ar Football 
Headers on ‘‘ MAWchester United,’’ the name 'of one of 
Lancashire’s best known football clubs. 


FIFTY FOR y 
SCOTTISH 
4 


CUP FINAL. 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 
pions) fixed to take place on Saturday, April Sth, a: 
lasgow. We are arranging for the admission of .v 
readers to view this match, and we propose to defriy 
all the expenses of their visit to Glasgow or wherever 
the match may be held, as follows : 
Free return railwa a t 
of Scotiand to Glas: ‘aa ae eer eye 
Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 
A drive to the football field. 


amen in the Grand Stand to witness the 


itch, 

A drive back from the football field to 

Glasgow. 

Substantial tea. 

This competition is open only to those domicile) in 
Scotland ; fer this reason it will appeal:to every Scotti-u 
reader. 

This week six free tickets—three pairs—for the Scotti! 
Cup Final are offered for the best Football Headers om 
a the name of the famous Scottish League 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


To make a Football Header you take the name of either of the footba i kK sc 
sentence of three words, the initials of which must be the first loss eee des shows rated ge bey eo aa 
you have chosen. You may use the three letters in any order you like if it will help you to make a better sentence 


or phrase, 


It is this sentence or phrase that is called a Football Header. 


Supposing you were one the club Swinpon, here is an example which will show at'a glance how to make Football 


Headers :—Club: NDON. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, When you have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her name telow yours, then cut 
it out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 


Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henriett@ Street, London, | 


W.C. No other communication to be inclosed. 


2. Envelopes with entries for English Cup Final tickets, | 


must be marked ‘‘ Manchester’? on the top left-hand 
corner, and those for Scottish Final, ‘Celtic.’ All 
attempts must ke posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 
aK oe re 

8. The prizes will be awarded for the attem . 
sidered the best. After these have been selected a i len 
tation will be sent to each of the readers whose names appear 
on the winning entry forms, to travel from the addresses 
they give, to view the English or Scottish Cup Final. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decision is final, anfl competitors may 
enter on this understanding only, 

Results of Football Headers appear on Page 531. 


d - ) Football Header: §uGaEsts ‘ 
You will notice that we are awarding the tickets in fon Th hel nab 
your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more enjoyable. 


enable you to bring a friend with you so that 


ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS" 23.11. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


| 
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wHy DON'T YOU_ START TO-DAY? “LIKE A STAB IN THE BACK.” 


Driven fron Home | 


PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. | coloured winders, and love in their ‘carts and shining 
Tis story opened with a dramatic scene in the | on their faces.” 
Vivarage at Hallard’s Cross in which John Hume, the That was Mrs. Wex's dream. And in the meantime 
vicar. discovering his wife's unfaithfulness, by the she was going to do everything in her mortal power 
appearance of Mrs. Mowle, a midwife and blackmailer, | to materialise that dream of hers. She had done 
cunmands Betty Hume to leave his house for ever. something in that direction when she sent a telephone- 
Twe've years elapse and Mimi, the vicars only | message through to Felix House. So. also, had John 
Caughter with only a hazy remembrance of that | Jarvis. But for him Mimi would still have been at 
vcrrible scene at the Vicarage, is in love with David Hallard’s Cross. 
Inclis. But in consequence of asuspicion—unfounded, “Inglis,” said the telegraph-boy, handing her a 
asa matter of fact—that David is connected with the buff-coloured envelope when she opencd the door. 
murder of the husband of Phoebe Kenyon, who Mrs. Wex placed the telegram on the hatstand in 
happened at one time to be in love with David, John | the passage, and, as the boy retired. glared across at 
Hume has used every effort, fair and unfair, to kecp the flat opposite and the plate newly affixed to the 
Mimi and David apart. 4 door. The workman had gone. For a moment her 
By doing this the vicar has played into the hands thoughts distracted from David to Mimi. .Mrs. Wex 
of Rupert Lang, an unprincipled blackguard who wishes | sniffed the air suspiciously as if she scented fresh 
tv marry Mimi for the sake of money he knows will | mischief of an unsavoury Kind in connection with the 
come to her. flat pyrponte 
Lang is in league with Mrs. Mowle, who now trades She had previously observed the workman, but he 
as Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. They believe had been unable to gratify her curiosity. Had that 
that Mimi’s mother has murdered Mr. Kenyon. and | horror of a woman, Fray le, transferred her busincss to 
they know that David has sheltered her for Mimi's | this Miss Binney whose name figured on the new 
sake. This fact is hcld over Mimi's head as a weapon— plate? If so, the matter had been done very quietly. 


Mr. Charles Poynter, of 127 College Road, Mas- 
bro’, Rotherham, says: “ Owing to re eated colds 
I began to suffer with chill on the idneys, and 
for ten weeks I was laid up in bed. The pains 
in my back were just as if 
someone had stabbed me 
with a knife. 

“My ankles began to 
swell, and I thought dropsy 
was setting in. I always 
felt tired, yet I couldn't 
sleep. My heart was affec- 
ted. 
“Fortunately for me. I 
thought of Doan’s Back- 
ache. Kidney Pills, and 
determined to try them. 
‘T felt decidedly better after 

the second box of the pills, 

and gradually the medicine 

stopped those pains in the 
back and restored a natural action of the bladder. 
I was able to go back to work after being away 
four months! 

“17 IS THREE YEARS SINCE I WAS 
CURED, yet I still keep well. I have never lost 
aday’s work through illness from that day to 
this. (Signed) Charles Poynter.” 


s+ 


hy Lang for his own designs ; by. Madame Frayle for | And who might Miss Binney be when she was at home ? r se eae. 1 
blackmail. amet Y Mrs. Wex meant satisfying her curiosity at the carliest 2/9 a box ; six boxes, 13/9 ; of all dealers. a 
w she was much more deeply the shopman vou must have Doan’s Backache 


The blackmailer lives in the same block of flats as opportunity ; but just no 
Inglis, and she has intercepted a Ietter from Mimi to concerned with the love-drama that instinct told her 
him. and substituted another which said : was being enacted in David's den. 

“ David, I never: wish to see you a: ain.—Mun.” She retired to her quarters, where she endeavoured 
The young journalist has believed this to be a to relieve her feelings by polishing ferociously and 
genuine letter, and it has led to their drifting farther superfuously a copper kettle already as bright as 
and farther apart. Finally, David has fallen into the | human effort could make it. Again, she registered a 
prepared snare and become engaged to Pheebe Kenyon, | VOW to keep any would-be intruders who might turn 
while Mimi, though she hates Lang, has yielded to | up at bay, even though the vicar of Hallard’s Cross 

himself should arrive and demand ad mission. 


his importunities and promised to marry him. 2 
“Call ’isself a parson?’ she asked the copper 
kettle viciously, recalling what she overheard when 


Kidney Pills, like Mr. Poynter had. 


Peggy Fossall, Mimi’s bright little cousin and friend, . 

has vowed to thwart Phoebe and Lang and bring ; 

Mimi and David together again. John Hume visited David's flat, the night Rupert 
Lang won his trick and took Mimi to his rooms. 


Last week it will be remembered that Jarvis, the | “ Faith, ‘Ope, and Charity—and, accordin’ to the 
clever detective, is sent down to,Hallard’s Cross to scriptures, the greatest of ‘em being charity. Call 
gather any further information that will help unravel ‘isself a parson, indeed !” 
the mysterious murder, and he has the good fortune She appeared to be assaulting rather than polishing 
to meet Mimi and to confirm his suspicion that Madame the copper kettle now. 
Frayle has tampered with Mimi's important letter. Indomitable, hard-working, sharp-featured Mrs. 
He tells her that the news it contained upset David Wex! The lack of romance in her own life-story had 
terribly. not deadened, but sharpened her sentiment. Could 
Mimi's manner proves his surmise to be correct. she have peeped into David's room at this moment 
Mimi still loves David, and she immediately comes to her devoted heart would have rejoiced indeed. 
London to find out the truth. They were silent now, Mimi and David, past and 
David's faithful little landlady, Mrs. Wex, who has | future and possible consequences in abeyance. Love 
act her heart on Mimi and David making match of | had triumphed. 
it, admits Mimi and tells her that David will not be a Whatever might befall them, they would both be 
minute. the stronger for these exquisite moments of silence. 
He is really at Phobe's, but.in answer to Mrs. David was making no contrasts, giving no thought 
Wex’s telephone call that Mimi wants him, he leaves to the woman he had not jong loft, who had tried and 
the widow, despite her frantic efforts to keep: him | failed to tempt him; but he had passed into an alto- 
back, and hurries home. . gether higher and purer atmos here. A few words, 
Phoebe, mad with jealousy, follows, and the lovers tho briefest of explanations, had restored mutual 
have hardly had time to make explanations of the 
cruel misunderstanding before there is a sharp ring at 
the front-door bell. 
(You Can Now Read On.) + 
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THE QUESTION 
OF QUALITY OF 
THE FOOD FOR 


“MAN’S BEST FRIEND” 


does not always receive the attention 
it deserves. Not infrequently_an 
order is given for a " Bag of 
Biscuits,” with the result that in many 
instances biscuits made from the 
commonest materials are supplied 
because of the better profits to the 
trader. Foods for your own consump= 
tion are not purchased in this way: a 
brand of known quality is demanded, 
then why not apply the sanfe rule to 
your dumb friend's food? 


SPRATTS 


MEAT “ FIBRINE” 


DOG CAKES 


are made from pure and wholesome 

materials only. They contain No 

Added Sugar, or Chemicals, as 

such additions are not bone, muscie 

or flesh makers, per contra they 
make dogs soft. 


SIDE BY SIDE 


faith. 
David held her very closely in his arms. Each 
looked into the other's eyes. 
_ Mimi spoke at last. ‘The future, the past, and the 
resent were coming into vicw again ; but they could 
not kill the sense of triumph, of joy, that was throbbing 


CHAPTER FIFTY (continued). & | in her heart. 
“JT have your love—your faith, David!” she 


Two Hearts that Beat as One. @ “ : : 

S smactasPeaPoatosteatontt msetoeto at GHOSE EOL ERTS: whispered. ‘ Those are mine for always. Whatever 

Sestocontesocgecteetentpatendongeeeoeg scegeegectescoecessonconaonnesersaeseorsnseersre?, | happens now, they cannot be taken from me. Nothing 
Wuen Mrs. Wex came round the corner into the | can rob me of the memory of these precious 

passage she could distinguish what she believed to be | moments.” 

the peaked cap of a telegraph boy through the glazed ‘A woman, not a girl, had spoken. Her possession, 

upper half of the door. She gave @ sigh of relief, and | like the man's, was priceless. 

her strained expression of aggressive defiance relaxcd. ain their lips met. 

She had conjured up a vision of Pheebe Kenyon. «Mine is the greater possession ! * said David. He 
She would not have been surprised had she been | was a man of ideals and dreams as well as a man of 

called on to face the vicar of Hallard’s Cross. action. The man whom Scooper of the EveNING 


According to the strict right of things ’—to use Fiasi looked upon as a first-rate journalist, whom 
ll the essentials of 


— eee oe oe er ee 


Mrs. Wex’s Rgure of speéch—Miss Mimi ought not to Havaslam regarded as containing a c d 
have come to the flat. It was pretty certain she must | a first-class fighting man, had been guilty of poetry in SPRATT'S. TRADE MARK 
have slipped away without her father's knowledge ; | the past. . ‘ 
but there are times when the strict right of things or | But he, like Mimi, could not kcep realities at arm s Samples and Book on Dog Culture FREE of 
convention counts for nothing. length indefinitely. The "it ete side of his nature SPRATT’S PATENT LTD.. 24/25, Fenchurch St., London, E.G j } 
Mrs. Wex’s commonplace little body housed a great | was reasserting itself. ‘When there is nothing left for ; ' 
heart and an indomitable spirit. She had never | a man but resignation, then it is a tine thing. indeed, ty 
coased to hope that the love-story of the man to whom | to practise resignation without moaning and wringing ea AL 
she was devoted might yct come right. What had | of hands; but that is another thing from yielding A WORD if 
happened on this evening was a step in that direction. | weakly to circumstances. a. aks mo 
They had come together again! And Mrs. Wex told | ‘The thought flashed upon David. Mimi's visit. the TO P ARENTS. ist 
herself that every additional minute that they were | brief explanation and the understanding between them Eve acexy vealieoe hk Smauy be ‘{ , ) 
alone together would make for greater understanding | now had changed the whole aspect of affairs. dehata how much boys and girls should ri. if 
letween them, and help perhaps to bring nearer an Must he still marry Phoebe ? Must she still marry be told in regard to the mystery of sex. i? 
:vent that she prayed she might be permitted to witness. Rupert Lang? Facts were crowding through his A gerics: of eee dealing wih this aL 
“Them two coming down the church aisle, with the | brain now. — Suspicion had been changed into nA. Bn price ep tne week iy \fs 
orgin a-pealing out, sunshine streaming through the (Continued on next page.) | : 
1 4 
I will give ten pencil-cases for the bost lonsest similar sentences. Mark postcards “ Letter.” (See page 552.) \ 
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certainty. Mimi's note was a forgery. They—she and 
he—were the victims of a conspiracy. His hot, 
fighting blood was up. He wanted to get to the 
bottom of things, at the truth—the why and the 
wherefore. What pressure had been put upon Mimi 
to compel her to engage herself to Rupert omy In 
trying to get at the truth, he was fighting for her and 
for himself; trving to ascertain the exact nature of 
her bonds before he set about doing his best to snap 
them. 

And his own? The bonds holding him to Phebe! 
The tragic features of Betty Hume came like a pale 
shadew between him and Mimi. Had Betty Hume 
been the lever with which Rupert Lang had worked 
upon Mimi and perhaps her father ? 

His brain played a trick; his thoughts went off 
only secmingly inconsequently to Havaslam’s, and he 
knew a fierce craving to be in his corner of the ring, 
to hear the boom of the gong, and then to be facing 
him—at him—Rupert Lang ! 

But he ruled himself; got his thoughts in hand. 
Let him get at facts! And every moment was precious. 
His arm tightened strongly round Mimi as he led her 
to a sofa. They seated themselves. He took her 
hands between his own. His great love was taking 
practical shape now. 

“Tell me all, Mimi, from the beginning!” 

They were down on earth again, about to look hard 
facts in tho face; but Mimi's heart still pulsed trium- 
phantly. Sho possessed something that could not be 
takon from her. It was to feel the clasp of his 
strong hands. Billing and cooing is only one form of 
love’s expression. 

Mimi withheld nothing now. Now and again she 
felt the hands holding hers tighten and relax sensi- 
tively. She told of her visit to: Bowlay Street, of her 
meeting with Madame Frayle, of the misunderstanding 
that had taken her into the woman’s flat, of the note 
she had penned and its purport, of the coming of her 
father, and the ruse by which she had escaped him, 
and then of Madame Frayle’s threat and her demand 
for money. 

David's mouth tightened into a thin, hard line. 

She told him of her meeting with Jarvis, and how 
sho‘contrived to give him the note even as her father 
loomed out of the darkness, and how she had met him 
age at Hallard’s Cross, only on the previous afternoon, 
of their conversation, and how, in consequence, she 
had come to him, David. 

David was content to listen. 

And then Mimi went back a little in time, and told 
how she had borrowed the money from her father's 
safe, of her attempt and failure to get to the post, of 
the sprained ankle, and what had happened in Lang's 
rooms at Thatcher's Farm. 

And again David craved for tho moment when the 
gong should boom at Havaslam’s; but he did not 
allow his primitive feelings to get the better of his 
reason. He was bringing it to bear on Mimi's narra- 
tive. Once he interrupted. 

“1 wrote to you from Brixton Prison.” 
“My father must have kept it apa Tgiwig be it, 
Ip a 


uestion. We may be dragged apart again, and a 
Tight’s dawned on me—something Rupert Lang said 
to me about someone bei screened—about my 
mother—you and Phebe! “You were screening 
someone that night, David! Was that woman— 
my mother?” 

There was @ moment’s silence. The bell was still 
ringing. David did not hesitate now. 

“Yes. Only this, before God, I do not, cannot 
believe her guilty.” : 

The bell was still buzzing out like the note of some 
angry, imprisoned insect—an insect with a sting. 

ut Mrs. Wex appeared to have gone deaf. She 
was still polishing a copper kettle, and—to use a 
vulgarism—was “giving it beans.” : 

“For her sake, for my sake—I understand it all 
now!” Z 

“ And you, Mimi, for my sake, submitted to black- 
mail—would have married ! "” 

The knocker was being banged. ; . 

‘““T may have to ben him still, David, but it will 
be easier after this night. I have your love—your 
love—your precious love! They cannot tear that 
from me—they cannot. soil that !”” ; 

“It shall not be, Mimi! Before God, I say it shall 
not be!” 

Mrs. Wer, her sleeves rolled up, was making her way 
to the front door now, but at a leisurely pace, quite 
unlike her usual brisk self. 

The shadow flung upon the glazed upper part of the 
door betrayed a woman on the other side. 

“Over my dead body first!” vowed Mrs. Wex 
silently, and opened the door, an inch or 80, with one 
foot ready for emergencies. 

It was Phebe. Her eyes flamed. 

“Mr. Inglis! Where's Mr. Inglis?” 

Mrs. Wex kept a firm grip on the door handle. 
Otherwise Phobe would have forced her way in. 

‘And then Mrs. Wex fell back on a ruse that would 
have stirred Jarvis’ admiration on account of its 
simplicity and its effectiveness. She picked up the 
Tncpeied telegram from the hatstand, at the same time 
barring the way and keeping a stout hold on the door 
handle. 

“T can’t say, ma’am,” said Mrs. Wex. ** There’s 
a telegram waiting for him when ’e do get back!” 

David had been summoned to the telephone at 
Felix House, according to the message delivered by 

Phabe’s maid, on a matter of life and death—Mrs. 
Wex's way of putting it. The unopened telegram, 
plainly dressed to him, was, on the surface, and 
in the circumstances, pretty conclusive evidence 
that David, after his words into the telephone, “ Tell 
her I'll come!”’ had not returned to his flat. 

“ But where is Mr. Inglis?” 

Phosbe addressed Mrs. Wex as if she were dirt, 
but there was nothing sbout the latter's manner 
to suggest prevarication or deceit. Phabe looked 
upon as a suspicious, common type of charwoman 
person, the type of woman who when the day’s work 
was done quitted the premises with household storcs 
concealed under a convenient cape. Phobe abomi- 
nated what she called the lower orders, looking upon 
them as a whole as being devoid of the ordinary attri- 
butes of humanity. 

“Now you're askin’ me a question, ma’am,’’ replied 
Mrs. Wex. It did not sound like an evasion. “ What 
with journalism and literairy carecrings ’ere, there, 
and everywhere—now you're askin’ me a question, 
ma'am!’ s 

Phosbe felt that she was wasting time. Her blood 
was still boiling. David had evidently not returned 
to his flat, but she still associated Mimi with the words 
overheard at the telephone and his unceremonious 
departure. Had he gone to Hallard’s Cross? She 
would send a pa telegram to the Vicarage; she 
would call on Rupert Lang, who, by this time, might 
have returned to his rooms. 

All trace of indisposition had left her, an indis- 
position that had practically been a fiction to appeal 
to David's sympathy. 

Then it occurred to her that the telegram Mrs. Wex 
still held might throw light on David’s conduct. Her 
jealousy was if anything intensified by uncertainty. 

“You know who I am,” she said, still addressing 
Mrs. Wex as if she were scum. ‘ Mrs. Kenyon.” 

“Don’t I know yer, you beauty!” thought Mrs. 
Wex. “And if it wasn’t for them two in that room 
and for fear of doing more ’arm than good I'd let you 
know what I think of yer!” 

“Something has happened to Mr. Inglis—he has 
received bad news. Give me that telegram. I have 
a right ; it’s my business to open it!” 

She reached out for it quickly, hut Mrs. Wex was 
quicker. Her wonderful eyes flashed bright as 
needles. A ‘‘ do-or-die ’’ look of determination seemed 
to sharpen up her worn face. 

“Not if I knows it !” she said to herself as she thrust 
the telegram behind her back. 

“Give it me at once!” Phebe so far forgot 
herself as to display her feelings. She stam a 

foot. ‘‘ How dare you!” 

But Mrs. Wex commanded the situation. She had 
apeed the door a trifle wider, but she still kept hold 
of it. 

“No, ma’am!’’ she said, an immense amount of 


determination expressed in the shake of her hi. 
“I’m only a poor widder woman, but I knows ny 
place and my dooties to my master—at least, 1 ‘ope ss. 

“Don’t bandy words with me! Give me i)),:; 
telegram, you insolent creature !”” ‘ 
it come to a battle of words, Mrs. Wex e)' 
have “ wi the floor” with the fashionable \,,. 
Kenyon, albeit she might have done so in vulgar fa-}i:.., 
But Mrs. Wex—though Phoebe might look upon s:).;, 
a thing as impossible in a person of her class. |, 
a sense of the fitness of things. She was fightin. «... 
time for “ them two” in that room, and was «. \, « 
her best to Keer Mrs. Kenyon off the scent. !:,; 
she was certainly not going to let her have the 1.|,. 
gram. There was no knowin, what it mighi 1+ 
contain. It might have something to do with \! . 
Mimi; might have becn sent by the vicar for tho; 
matter. 

“No, ma’am,” she said. “It’s not my place 15 
take liberties without my master’s orders.” 

“ But—!"”" ; 

Pheebe’s voice went shrill. But Mrs. Wes oy. 
manded the situation. 

‘If you cares to leave any messages, ma’am—— " 

“T shall take care that Mr. Inglis hears of yi: 
insolence.”” : 

Mrs. Wex could afford to take it seemingly |\i-+ 
down. Instinct told her that every moment ¢.1. 
for ‘‘ them two ”’ was likely to bring the dream «i jr 
life nearer realisation. 

“That's your affair, ma’am, not mine!" she «ai! 
“ Perhaps you'll excuse me, as I'm busy poltinw 
up the plate!” 
; And with that she shut the door in Mrs. Kenyin's 


ace. 

“ Lor’, but to have told ’er what I thought of «r'” 
was her thought as she retired to her quarters to Wik 
off further superfluous feelings, and ready to ta-i.\ 
anyone else who might call and threaten to int:iic 
on ‘“ them two.” 

David and Mimi had remained silent. They |. 
heard Mrs. Wex’s voice; they had heard Phat -. 
Then they heard the door close and the light footta'!! 
of Mrs. Wex as she retired to her quarters. Dass! 
had winced at sound of Phosbe’s voice ; it had browi.: 
a look of pain to Mimi’s eyes, with which fiers {i 
was mingied. Both realised and were thankful |. 
the fact that Mrs. Wex had stalled her off, but ti th 
realised, David the more clearly, that Phebe was iiv 
mistress of the situation. 

She, like Rupert Lang, knew the woman David }\! 
sheltered on the night of the Bewlay Street muri, 
the woman wanted by the police, was Betty Hume. 

A woman who had passed out of Mimi's life some 
thirteen years back stood between her and the reali-i- 
tion of her happiness and David's; but that woin 
whatever her sin and her frailty, was Mimi's moth. 

Mimi’s memory of her was wholly swect and ter. 
it was an ineffaceable memory. She had shudu i: 
often at the thought of what her mother might }.- 
sunk to since. The partial revelation that her mor 
was associated with the Bewlay Street murder, m: 
to her by Inglis, had sent her blood rushing back to {ee 
heart, and God alone knew the nature of the theue!’- 
Ee through Mimi’s brain as she waited silent): 
while Mrs. Wex stalled off Phebe. 

Perhaps she had asked herself whether it was !.r 
that her life’s happiness and David's should be si: - 
ficed, but if she had done so the natural filial ins:in:: 
had been quick to reassert itself. 

David’s brain had been busy also during the inter. |. 
Who had fo: that note? Every thought of hi< « 
relative to Mimi. His hunger jfor the sound oi '\~ 
gong when he should meet Rupert Lang face to ‘1: 

id not’ get the better of his reason. Mimi must i". 
should not marry him ! 

Had he a finger in the forgery ? 

David had no facts to go upon as yet ; but Mrs. Wi 
might enlighten him. His thoughts reverted = 
Madame Frayle. She had blackmailed Mimi: ~)- 
lived on the premises. Had Madame Frayle :01 - 
thing to do with the fo’ * ; 

And then he bad asked himself a question. 1! 
Lang know Madame Frayle? If only he could =~ 
Lang in his power! 

David was thinking more of Mimi's freedom ti. 
his own. Lang was a cur, a blackmailer of a woma" 
heart. It was intolerable to contemplate the won 
he loved, between whom and himself there was 1“ 
perfect understanding, being married to him. Ttmeu* 
not, should not be. 

He broke the silence. 

** What of your father, Mimi?” 

“ David,” she whispered.“ I’m—I’m trying " "> 
hate him; trying not to forget what he has sufler |. 
but your Jetter ; he must have kept it from mc. “'"" 
it would have meant so much—everything to me! ! 
God forgive me!” 

In his be i blindness, John Hume had piaye! | 
sneak and thief, believing himself to be acting fi '' 
best, having offered up a prayer first. 

“But I shall go home, David. After this nih’ 
these moments with you—the future will be c' ' 
Nothing can take this memory from me.” 

“Tm going to i for you—for myself, bel! 

(Continued on page 546.) 


“Iam not very plain spoken.” In thie sentence the first w-rd hag one letter, the second word two, and so on. 1 


David! And Rupert Lang ”—she could not 
little shiver, though she, too, was making a plucky 
effort not to give way to her emotions now— could 
not have posted the letter for you—the letter I asked 
him to post that night.” 

Oh, for the boom of that gong! thought David. 

Mimi went on—told of Peggy's coming, how the 
notes were discovered to be missing, of the suspicion 
that fell on Zacky 

in David interrupted. 

“ Zacky !” 

His thoughts had been twisted into another channel. 
* From Zacky.” 

“Go on. Mimi,” he added. Till that moment he 
had clean forgotten the existence and the name of the 
Hallard’s Cross bad man, an indistinct figure in his 
boyish days. 

Mimi went on—told how she had cleared Zacky, of 
her flight, of meeting Colonel Kenyon at Paddington 
Station and learning from him beyond doubt of 
David's engagement to Phebe. 

But here her emotions got the better of her. 

“David, I'd not heard from you, and there seemed 
to me to be but one meaning to your silence. Forgive 
me, beloved! Where was my faith, but—but——” 

An agony of remorse swept her. 

“No, no!” he kissed her passionately. ‘*‘ How 
could you understand ? How could you realise ?” 

“But misunderstandings can never happen again !” 
she whispered, and her eyes flashed. 

“And let me explain,” went on David. ‘“ Mimi, 
T believed myself under a deep obligation to Phasbe. 
She did come to my rooms, but what she implied in the 
witness-box was untrue. She lied as to the length 
of time she was in my rooms, but I believed all this 
was done to save me, and the price was her reputation, 
and if I had gone into the witness-box and denied 
her story, I—well——”’ 

The electric bell was buzzing. This time they 
both heard it. 

David sprang to his feet; Mimi to hers. She 
Bripped him by the lapels of his coat. 

“Tt may be my father! ’’ She was almost gabbling 
now. ‘Quick, by all that’s sacred, David, answer my 
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_SELTIt __Pearson's Weekly_Aovertsement Sepplement,__tit 
NEW IMPROVED SHEFFIELD 
STEEL SAFETY RAZOR. 


One Everlasting Blade Instead of Several Fragile Metal Wafers. 
HIGH PRICE SAFETY RAZOR MANUFACTURERS GREATLY ALARMED. 


Manufacturers of certain b iced Safety Razors are | which can only be used once and then must be thro ESPECIALLY RECOMM' SAIL 

greatly alarmed at the introduction of the new improved | away. Nor is this one of those so-called ‘‘ thin ” blades Ene AN ry Am VOnveLLans 

Sheffield steci ‘' Malcuto” Safety Razor at the popular cut from rolled band steel, which scrape and graze the Officers and men of the Royal Navy, the R.M.L.I., the 

price of only half-a-crown. . akin and do not “‘ shave’’ at all in the true meaning of the | British Mercantile Marine, and all travellers b: land or 
The advent of this splendid Safety Razor means the end word, No. the blade of the ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ isthe product of the | sea are jially recommended to give the !* Mulcuto” 

of ps prose rt —— hate, ene fan, ail of jee ideng ite worker and — to last. | a free trial. = pare 

making by or their razors simply : we mi ago ¢ one of your Safety Razors, Th i it “j 

because they are of the mach-deman se Safety” pattern. | and I have had it in use every day,”’ writes Mr. F. i locking hh Mg Pg oe ee an 
Biber uty introduced, nee Ravn pecan Beary, m4 ype ee ae Z ——y waing its shaving qualities, is also the most convenient of razors 

o} , ing een done whi i 7 ize. i 

ee be ceen of tl rt ea = tya net | eee rca monster one ie lo in point of shape and size. When not in ure the whole 

weal ert a y : 
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facturers were harge from _half-a-guinea to have better proof of the ti 
cial or more for each razor they sold. _ ae f of the perfection of your This Is the one ever- 
This ‘exclusive’ price has tended to confine the And hundreds of other users of the lasting Sheffield Stee! 


Slade that outwears 
thousands of biades 


advantages of the Safety Razor to members of the “‘ upper “ Mulcuto’’ have written to say the same. 
ten thousand. The rest of the 4,000,000 men who shave Just try the ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ Safety Razor for 
in this country have been practically barred from buying it. | one month—FREE. 

With the invention of the new improved ‘* Mulcuto’’ Pr 
razor all this is changed. You can buy a ‘‘ Mulcuto” A BLESSING” FOR NERVOUS PEOPLE. 
for only 2s. 6d. Everyone can afford this. And é/ you To shave with the ‘ Mulcuto” is an 
post this sum as a deposit to the address given below, one | inspiration. ts touch on your skin is as 
tf these magnificent Razors will be sent you free for a delicate and tender as the caress of a woman’s 


on your own face. If at the 
end of that time fhe not : \ 
come up to your 6 ations, = GY ” : fete. ; 
send it beck, and your 2s. 6d. : é ‘ \ 
will be retarnedto you. But } . wea \ 
if you like it, as you are sure 
to do—for its blade is of the 
very finest Sheffield steel— 
keep it and no farther sum 
will be charged you. 
‘yyy COINC TO STICK 

TO THIS.” 

“The best razor I’ve ever 
shaved with ” isthe universal 
comment after & month’s 
free trial of the oa, : Zs Zz f 
oo » .. H t is. 2 

I m, going to Rot ore q Z ges : “ Mulcuto”’ shaving outfit can be packed in a neat little 
Send it bac 0 fea: Z 3 ° ri A 

So write for your ** Maul- : -metal travelling case—supplied free with each razor—which 


can be easily carried in one’s pocket or slipped into any 
corner of one’s bag or portmanteau. 


waren et i 3 7 # ge : Gentlemen suffering from weakness or nervousness, Or 
dou : q who are recovering from some illness, and who distrust the 
pat! ed. R Z ; SS steadiness of their hand, should always use the‘ Mulcuto.” 
‘And of all Safety : , =} For, however their hands ma: tremble, they cannot cut 
“Mulcuto ” ‘S is themselves with this most wonderful safety razor. 
favourite with everyone who \ é 5 : Ladies looking out for a nice birthday present for their 
appreciates ES f = S$ =| menfolk should send for a “ Mulcuto.”? Such a gift will 
rr a : : — e “si =] be most highly appreciated by any man who shaves. 

The ‘‘ Mulcuto ’’ Razor 1s made in two qualities. 
velvet No. 1, WITH NICKLE-PLATED FRAME, 
shave. : B PRICE 2s. 6d. 
eosts only Ze E 2 ; Seabee ‘ No. 2, WITH HEAVILY SILVER-PLATED 
9s. 6d. Thisi AS: Pig FRAME, PRICE 3s. 6d. 
because 80 Z aan (COMPLETE IN METAL TRAVELLING 
many people ‘ : ae : : CASE, WITH HOLDER FOR STROPPING 

i A = 7 4g ak THE BLADE.) 
TO-DAY 18 YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


To-day readers of this sournal have the wonderful 
opportunity of trying the ‘+ Muleuto”’ for one month free 
of charge. Just write to the address below, enclosing a8 
a deposit either 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d., whichever tern 
“ finish? of razor yourequire. Onretarm you will be sent, 
post free, the ‘‘ Muleuto ” Safety Razor (complete with 
travelling case, holder for stropping the blade, and full 
porte) pe Ry a “*Mulcuto ” spe a Segre 
: : . the result of this experience you lecide that 
popular price because of its the Hulento *»* does not suit i 

fi you, post it back and your 
own popularity. deposit will be returned. , : 
KEEPS YOU CLOSELY AND BEAUTIFULLY SHAVED FOR YEARS. , hand. With it you can shave yourself in half the time But you are sure to like it. In that case you will have 

The “Muleuto”’? Safety Razor, besides being an inex- | you take with the old-fashioned ‘‘ clasp razor,” and you | nothing further to pay. Just keep the rasor, with its 
rind razor, is aleo an improved-type razor. The last ‘ cannot possibly cut yourself. “everlasting” blade, and shave yourself with it. It will 

‘ety Razor to be invented, it includes the advantages of | ‘' Your ‘ Mulcuto’ Razors are o boon to all, Anyone be a good friend to you, 9 companion you will never wish 
all its predecessors without any of their disadvantages. | can shave in the dark with them. For the aged and nervous to part from again. 

nd ad i people it ie a blessing It enables them to have the easiest of 

OoUR GUARANTEE. 


if it were expensive the ‘‘ Mulcuto” would therefore be | shaves withous cutting oneself,” writes Mr. C. A. Beesley, 
the razor you ht to buy. As it is inexpensive as well as | of Hemel Hempstead, Herts. THIS IS THE COUPON ENTITLING you T0 A 
30 DAYS’ FREE Lp OF THE MARVELLOUS 


With the “ Mulcuto” = can shave in the dark—in a 
“MULCUT 


ing vessel—without the slightest 
To the “Male veo Co. (Dept. 19), 31 to 
Dear Sirs,—Please forward to me, carriage paid, by return, 
the “‘ Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit mea Safety Razor), 
for which I enclose order for 2s. 6d.,* upon the con- 


Everyone 1s astvonisned at the velvety sortness with which the “* Mulcuto” shaves. 


But, it first for a month at the manufactarer’s | swaying express—in a ro 
a. ou will never want to send it back after this | fear of cutting yourself. 
ni a} oh. 0 mornings rsopal use, You will buy the razor For use on shipboard the “ Mulcuto”” is absolutely in- 
hea away, bate es ‘ral jaa and keep you closely and pleas: The slovenly appearance of the imperfectly- 
: ° 3 shaven is as undesirable at sea as on lan rticularly on 
4 improvement on Pitaleats Bafety Razor Seer veasels of His Majesty's Navy or on nha of the crack 


straction is the blade of the “ M liners. Yet shaving at sea with the ordin “‘clasp- ; 

rection ip ta ade otto” is manafactared from the | Fasor is frequent] ving at see with the Ofgudden lurch | | the ‘Outst gonsstaee De cen tome ine wad 

finest quality,.dou! refined and highly-tempered Sheffield Bf tive ship—the poe Sal inset disfiguring, perhaps even ee sii 

—_ peal. ag a ad"? by iy amd | dangerous, gash is eae ee we 80 many sailors Name secssssssssessssnsesnssnsnssnsssvnannsnnnnsssoncceceecneggggggns#snerie-7 
blade hollow-grow hand 3 | wear 0 ** e’ the perils of shaving. e 

workmen, and by this process an exactness and equality of “* Mulcuto ” this is ie osible. The * Malento ”” cannot ARATE se 


ee ee never has been obtained before. | 


hon grog Pl Maron STEEL. 1 fortanate yout ofa“ Muleuto ” bod always have bine *Send 3s. 64, if wn would like ons 7o Model de Luxe 
blade ‘¢Muleuto’® is practically closely pleasantly and swi ly without a sing! s 
everlasting. This is no wafer-thin Safety Razor bla‘e | eut or scrape or graze, AGENTS WANTED. 


a 


— — 
— 
If we have to bow to tho incvitable———-_ But I refuso 
to accopt it yot, now--aftcr this night!” 
in a silence. Much had been left unsaid. and 


much would be left unsaid before sey parted ; yet tho 
understanding between them was periect. 

“My mother!” whispered Mimi at last. 

“T) know all is sometimes to forgive all!’’ said 
David in a low voice. 

A clock struck, and brought home s sense of time. 
A fierce sigh slipped from David. He wanted to keep 
im always! He crushed her to him. He 
was not faithless to Phabe. He had never loved her. 
Mimi was not faithless to the man she had been driven 
to betroth herself. She hated Rupert Lang. 

“How did you manage to get away from home ? - 
asked David at last. 

“My father was out. I didn't explain—I simply 
left a note. I told him I was going to London, and 
would stay the night with Peggy Fossall! "Her 
eyes flashed. ‘I refuse to be treated like a child! 
I'm tempted. No, no, David, I will go home! I will 
try not to forget what he has suffered ! But that 
Ictter, David! Oh, that letter!” 

David rose and drew her to her feet. He had heard 
of Peggy, but had never met her. 

“Til take you to Pogay's. he said. 

Then he took her face between his hands. 

“Mimi, beloved,” he said huskily, ‘we have not 
yet been conquered by the inevitable. I'm going to 
fight. But whatever happens, your love is mine!” 

“ For all eternity !” 

When they quitted the room Mrs. Wex was hovering 
at the turn of the passage, but vanished before she 
was seen. David saw the tclegram, picked it up, and 
opened it mechanically. 

“ Porson of name Zacky,” it ran, ‘lives at Hallard’s 
Cross. May be something in it. Investigate and 
write a column story.—Scoorer, Evgexine FiLasu.” 
LOLOL OED He Hs 
2 CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE. * 
z Peggy Meets David. z 
oSpatregoegontoatretoofonsnetenteogondoatoetessoononte tes Soegenseaseeset shes eoseesee sees Sr et 

Tar taxi-cab which took Mimi and David Inglis to 
Upper Norwood, where Peggy Fossall lived, was one 
of the newest on the streets, a 7 smart affair; a 
narrow gilt vaso held a bunch of flowers just above 
the spoaking-tube which communicated with the 
chauffeur ; a tiny electric light burned in the tonneau 
overhead. 

The lovers lay back luxuriously holding one another's 
hands; they almost felt as if they were being driven 
to the Never-Never-Land of lovers’ dreams, where all 
ambitions were realised and hope sits triumphant. 

They spoke softly at intervals, whispering under 
their breaths, for the present was full of suggcstions 
and beautiful thoughts. And their hearts were full, 
too, of a happiness greater than either of them had 


ever experienced before. 
For the greatest happiness always comes after much 
sorrow and tribulation ; faith in the true lover's heart 


is strengthened by doubt and fear. And so they basked 
in the sunshinc of understanding. seeing one another 
clearly face to face after so many wecks of loneliness 
when the black fog of doubt and despair hung over 
them hiding one from the other. 

The hurrying crowds on the pavements, the wet 
streets, the garish lights of the lamps, the thunder of 
life's great battle waging 80 remorselessly in the city 
were all hidden from them. or else changed as if by 
the stroke of a wand into fairyland. 

That dark clouds lay low and threatening on the 
horizon of the future each knew ; but cach resolutely 
refused to meet trouble half way. Love united them ; 
they were together hand in hand. Nothing clse 
mattered. Even so they had sat in the hay-field at 
Hallard's Cross when David had plighted his troth. 

“Isn't it wonderful?’ Mimi whispered, snuggling 


close to her lover. 

He nodded and pressed his lips on the soft, white 
check. She felt body thrill then tremble as a 
eudden shudder went through it. 

He remombered Phebe, the woman he had promised 
to marry. His sou! sickencd at the thought. 

“ What is it ? Mimi whispored intuitively, knowing 
that something was wrong. 

“Nothing, dear, nothing,” he whispered. ‘‘ Hopo 
we shall find Miss Peggy Fossall at home. I'm longing 
to meet her. She must be a real good sort.” 

“She's a splendid friend,” Mimi replied fervently. 
“At first I didn't understand her quite, father dis- 
approves of her. But sl.c’s splendid, David. And 
she'll help us, I know she will.” 

Inglis switched off the little clectric light burning 
overhead, and leaning forward, looked out of the 
window. They were climbing the hill into Norwood ; 
they would soon be saying good-bye. 

He held Mimi closer in his arms. ‘ Whatever 
happens in the future, we shall never doubt ono another 
a@.in, shall we, dear ?” 

-“* Never! David, can you ever forgive me?” 
He put his finger to her lips. He would not admit 
that there was anything ‘to forgive. 

“ How strong a aro!’ She snuggled closer to 
oim, thrilled by the joy of his protecting arms. They 


I will give five safety-razora for the beat similar sentences, Not to exceed 15 w:rde. Mark pestcards * Spoken.” (See p. 552-) 


were strcenz, too; they 


out her hand to David. 


‘was fastened around 
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held her like bands of steel. 


“When shall we meet again ?” she whispered. 
“I'm going to Hallard’s Cross to-morrow—on 


journalistic work,” he answered. 


“ David!” : 

The taxi-cab slowed down and stopped. With a last 
quick embrace David dismounted an: helped Mimi out. 

“I feel rather shy,” he said as they mounted the 
stairs to the top floor. ‘ And suppose Peggy's not at 
home, what shall we do?” , 

But Pogay was at home. She opened the front door 
herself, showed no outward er at sight of her 
i a and embracing Mimi, pulled her into the little 

ail. 

“You're Mr. Inglis, aren’t you ?” she said, holding 
“T don’t want any introduc- 
tions—hate ‘em! I'm jolly glad to sce you.” 

Her cheeks were ros A smart white apron 
er waist, tho sleeves of her 
blouse rolled up and her brown arms bare. 

“Excuse me, won't you?” she laughed. “ But 
Jane-Annie—that’s the slavey—has got a night out. 
She only comes in by the day ; that sounds a bit Trish. 
I was in the middle of preparing supper in the kitchen 
when the bell rang. Hope ‘ou like devilled kidneys, 
Mr. Inglis, and macaroni c . I'm dead’ nuts on 
devilled kidneys.” 

She led the way while she talked into the sitting-room 
and switched on the lights ; it was a small room full of 
angles daintily furnished. On the polished floor a 
couple of rugs, a small upright grand piano by the 
bow windows; an oak writing bureau, a couple of 
comfortable chairs, a few but good pictures on the 
wall, and a large mirror in an old-fashioned beaten 
copper frame. 

“Take a pew and make yourselves comfortable.” 
She took David’s hat and coat. ‘“ Aunt Anne,” she 
added, lowering her voice, ‘‘ is still convalescent, poor 
dear. I won't tell her you're here or she'll be putting 
on a silk dress and making a fuss. She isn’t infectious, 
so you necdn’t be afraid. I a wish I'd known 
you were coming, I'd have wi Bob. Bob, Mr. 
Inglis, is a brother of mine, and the vi ag sort. He’s 
with Bramley Basildon—you know, the big Outside 
Broker.” Then she turned and fled from the room 
shouting over her shoulders, ‘‘ Excuse me, but I hear 
the kidneys spitting.” 

“What do you think of her?” Mimi asked her 
lover when they were alone. 

“She doesn’t give one time to think,” David 
laughed, ‘ but I like her; she’s all right; I shall feel 
awfully relieved to know that youve got such @ 
splendid friend.”’ 

Peggy Fossall made an unnecessary noise before 
re-entering the sitting-room. She pulled forward 
an old gate-legged table from the wall, and opening it 
spread a white cloth and commenced to lay the supper. 

he silver gleamed as if polished by o butler, » glass 
bow! of mimosa filled the air with perfume. 

“Hope my bachelor habits don’t shock you, Mr. 


LIMERICKS ! 


Another 210 in Prizes. 


Brow we give you the first four lines of a Limerick, 
and we wish you to supply the last line to the best of 
your ability. . 

This is an absolutely free competition. 

The verse which we wish you to complet: is as follows : 

One morning our old Uncle — 
Went fishing one a Ag the Wye; 
He cast in 
The float suddenly shook 


Ooccevcceereen PPPPeTTe Tiree re eere reer eee er e 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write your completed Limerick on a rd, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 


Street, Loudon, W.C. 

9. Mark your postcard ‘‘ Fishing ’’ on the top left-hand 
. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
March 2nd. 

8. To the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will te awarded. In the event of atie this 
sum will be divided, In addition, ten cousolition gifts of 
10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

RESULT OF “MAY” LIMERICK. 

The prize of £5 for the best last lice in this contest has 
been awarded to F. Ancox, 234 Brunswick Rcad, Spark- 
brook, Birmingham, for the following : 

There once was a maiden named May, 
Who hockey would play every day ; 
But it put her about 
When her lover came out— 
His “ side’ was against hers, they say. 

Ten consolation gifts cf 10s. each have been sent 
to the following : 

A. Grieve, 127 Institution St., Kirkcaldy, Fife; Mi 

. e " Colchester id. Tewari 
Irvine, 8 ai 
cEwan 


Inglis. They shock somo men, 
la cas Q 


— comes and ie eat eel 
‘| She’s got a sort of idea that girls aren’t respectabl 
unless they're attached by a four-inch cate ae 
motor, a husband, or an aunt.” 


critical eye, then she tu 
the lovers. 


I hate explanations. 
explain. 
you had a smile on your face like a cat that has just 
swallowed a canary. What’s happened to bring you 
both to your senses I don’t know, but——” 


the other David's, and her large eyes 
violets with the morning dew. 
Just fancy you two ever quarrelling or misunder. 
standing one another. Why, you were made for onv 
another ; any fool could see that at a glance.” 


«suspicious, her mouth a thin hard line. 
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I know.” Shoe 

her breath and gave Mimi a quick 
ce. ‘I live alone, you see; of course, dear old 
rones me whenever she can. 


to a 


Jooked at it with a 
found and looked at 


The table was laid; 


“You're just what I expected,” she said to David. 


“T’'m jolly glad to moet you. Are you both stayin: 
the night Ps what?” wee 


Mimi blushed. David laughed boyishly. “I want 


you to take care of Mimi. I'm afraid explanations 
would take a long time, but——’’ 


Peggy stopped him caer 

“That's another unwomanly attribute I possess, 
Besides, there is nothing t. 
Mimi was blushing when she came in ani( 


She held out both her hands, one took Mimi's an! 
leamed lik. 


* But I'm so glad. 


She turned away quickly, her voice had grown 


strangely tender, the violet-like eyes threatened tu 


shed the dewdrops. 
“T'll call aunt; she’s a bit of an ogre is aunt, Mr. 


Inglis ; you know, cast-iron principles on top, Jaeger 
underneath, 


ea but if you dive deep enough you find a 
art.”” : 
She danced down the narrow hall and they hear 
her hammering at Miss Fossall's bedroom door. 

“Come on, aunt, kidney's done to a turn, so is my 
face. And there's a lovely surprise waiting for you, 


so don’t shriek when you enter the sitting-room. 
Just let yourself expand.” 


hurried back to the little kitchen. She 


Peg 
the potatoes, fried Devonshire fashion, into 


turn 


one dish, the devilled kidneys into another ; then, just 


as Miss Anne Fossall unsuspectingly entered the dining- 
room, she followed. 

Anno started and emitted a slight scream of surprise ; 
Peggy echoed it. ‘‘ Hurry up or I shall drop the dishes 
—they’re burning my fingers.” 

Aunt Fossall gave Mimi a kind if perfunctory 
kiss, but she looked at David with suspicion. 

“And where is dear Cousin John?” she asked, 
gazing round the room as if she expected to see th» 
vicar hiding behind one of the chairs. 

“Uncle John is papeenips Menaie 4 to business—at 
least, we hope so,” said Peggy quickly. “ Mimi's 
staying the night with us. Everything's all right only 
—what are we-going to drink ?” 

She looked at David and actually—winked. 
“There might be bottle of beer, but I have my 
doubts. Still, I daresay aunt will spare you a dose 
of medicine.” 


Aunt Fossall raised her hands in horror. She was a 
tall dour woman, not in the least like Pe; ; her hair 
was grey, brushed back from her forehead and rolled 


into a tight knot behind; her nose was arrogant. 
But when she 
smiled, which was rare, her face underwent a trans- 
formation. It was then, as Peggy explained, the 
principles and Jaeger disappeared and only the heart 
was visible. 

“Peggy means that I was ordered to take a little 
whisky with my meals,” she explained to David. 
“One tablespoonful in half a glaes of water; I only 
take it on principle by my doctor's orders.” 

“Of course,” David smiled, “ but at present Tm 
neither drinking nor smoking.” 

Aunt Fossall sighed. ‘“ Excellent young man.” 

Thanks to Pe the meal was quite a merry onc. 
Perfectly coo! daintily served, Mimi felt a little 
envious of Peggy’s capabilities. Strangely enough 
re had never suspected Peggy of being a good house- 
ceeper. 

Peggy oleared the table when supper was over and 
left Aunt Anne to entertain the ovens Her idea 
of entertaining was asking numerous personal ques- 
tions and reading Mimi a little lecture. 

‘Now then, one cigarotte, then bed, aunt,” Peggy 
announced when she had finished the washing .u). 
She looked at David with a meaning smile. “Can 
you bear tho smell of smoke, Mr. Inglis?” 

He nodded. ‘“ Yes, I think I’m strong enough.” 

“If you insist on smoking I shall certainly Icavo 
PE pope Fossall said. t 

“It’s for your good,” Peggy laughed, giving her % 
noisy kiss. “ You're still an Dili you on Ant 
early to bed, early to rise, gives you a pair-of bright 
sparkling eyes.” 

She bustled her off to her room. ‘I’ see her 
safely between the blankets!'’ she cried to Mimi, 
- 80 iearagc ld can havé ten minutes to garael ees 

* Mos proper,” Arne expostulated, as Peggy 
helped her undress, “ They're not even engaged to 
be marricd now, and I hear most dreadful rumours.” 

(Continues on page 548) 
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ate pata Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: BAT 
eS Mle 


Mr. & Mrs. 
Pescott cand 
Family, of 
Chichester. 


FATHER’S RUNNING ULCERS, MOTHER'S PILES 
& CHILDREN’S RINGWORM & INJURIES. 


Housewlfe’s Warning After Disastrous Experience With Ointments. 


ii Every spring for many years,” said Mrs. E. Pescott, of 60 High 
Street, Chichester, Sussex, “ ulcers broke out on my husband’s feet and legs. 
He was frequently laid up as long as a month at a time, using ointments 
which only caused the ulcers to close over with a net-like scale not strong 
or healthy enough to prevent the sores breaking out afresh very soon. Four 
years ago the ulcers were worse than ever, There were three big inflamed 
discharging places, one on each foot and one on the right thigh. 

“This time my husband tried Zam-Buk, which astonished us by the way 
it drew bad matter from the ulcers and relieved the irritation. New flesh 
began to form inside the holes, which, thanks to Zam-Buk, were next closed 
up and covered with some sound, healthy skin. It is four years since this cure, 
and there has never been the slightest sign of an outbreak since. 

“T myself have used Zam-Buk, which cured a bad attack of piles after 
one of my peers seedcactay Will 

“Zam- as also ¢ our illie, five,of ringworm on the crown 
of his head, although through using 4 cheap amt I ae had his head and 
forehead one mass of irritating sores. I threw away what remained of the cheap 
ointment and insisted upon having Zam-Buk. To make doubly sure of a 
cure after this trouble, I used Zam-Buk Medicinal Soap in washing my boy’s 
head, and then dreased the sores freely with the Zam-Buk balm. Zam- Buk 
gradually removed all the nasty sores from the boy’s head, and now his scalp has Sires, scratch is emanred over with Zam Bub, the da 
become quite smooth and healthy, and his hair has all grown again thick and soft. cat ai vio tnremeved. alt ehemits call Zam-Bob at 114,20, 07 46. 


IT PAYS TO KEEP ZAM-BUK ALWAYS HANDY! 


ee 
GRAND NEW COMPETITION! £100 IN CASH PRIZES 


in which Young, Middle-aged, and Old have an equal chance 
RRIAGE PAID AT ONCE 


A PAIR OF SANDOW’S SPRING-QRIP DUMB-BELLS TO BE SENT FOR FREE TRIAL AND CA 
To every reader of “ Pearson's Weekly” who desires to enter this simple Competition 
The Sandow Spring-grip Dumb-bells, which will besent imme- , and enhance their appearance, health, and general well-being. This 
diately to every ete aio applies, mer be used freely for seven | amazing offer of Giciow's Spring-grip Dumb-bells and Fareed 
days, and there is no obligation at all to purchase, nor is there prize Competition provide a wonderful opportunity and induce- 
ment to do all these things. 


NO i 

“ George, aged 13, got a i on his shin while 
playing football. As soon as he got home I bathed the 
wound and then smeared Zam-Buk over it. This eased 
the pain at once, and a few days’ dressing with Zam-Buk 
healed the wound a idly. 

“Mabel (11), Kathleen (9), and Ida (2) are often 
troubled with cbilblains on their feet, and nothing 
gives them s0 much relief as Zam-Buk, 
which always soothes the pain anditching. I 
frequently use Zam-Buk, and always with 
success, for all kindsof mishaps and injuries.” 


any charge whatever. 
The MIDDLE-AGED MAN and WOMAN must kee 

THIS AMAZING OFFER healthy, strong, and vigorous, and must prevent the encroach 

offer 


gives every reader of PEARSON's WEEKLY the opportunity to see ment of the hundred-and-one ailments of middle life. 
for themselves without a penny of cost how delightful and valu- | and Competition will introduce to them the most perfect form of 
able this great new Competition for £100 in cash prizes really is. | health exercise with a monetary rew thrown in. The 
At the same time every reader of PERARSON’SWEEELY Will learn, ELDERLY MAN and WOMAN must set back the clock if they 
entirely at our expense, how easy it is, by means of this wonder- | are to enjoy the evening of life. Elderly readers ms ] 
fal scientific invention of Mr. Eugen Sandow, the — health | do this y a few minutes a day wi Sandow’s Spring-grip 
expert in the world, to secure perfect health, and prevent such | Dumb-belis, but may also secure the £100 in cash, which would 
ailments as Indigestion, Constipation, Liver Complaint, Insomnia, | come in so usefal. . 
etc., and also to inarore his or her physique; to increase the ‘With every pair will be sent a Booklet of Exercises, showing 
strength of any or all of the limbs and organs ‘of the body; to | in detail the way to perform each of the original exercises of the 
render the carriage graceful and distinguished, and acquire that Sandow ee also a chart showing how many times each 
appearance and bearing which command success in society, in | exercise 8 ould be done daily by the average man or outh, 
business—in fact, in all the affairs of life. wegetber with hints on bow, when, or wkere to exercise, how to 

Any reader can enter. The conditions are such that every boy, | take a cold bath, and other useful information. 
youth, young man, middle-aged man or woman, and even old The Chart contains One Month’s Initiatory Course of Exer- 
men and women, will have equal chances of winning. cises, suitable for the average man or youth, and it has been 

It is the natural desire o it intelligent BOY, YOUTH, carefally prepared by Mr. Sandow for presentation and use with 
YOUNG MAN and YOUNG WOMAN to improve their physique | every pair of the Grip Dumb-bells. 

To Secure the Dumb-bells on absolutely Free Trial and Full Details of the 


£100 CASH PRIZES 


Send no Money. Only thie Form. 


Simply Fill in and Forward the Form below. 
R “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” READERS. 


FREE TRIAL AND £100 PRIZE COUPON FO 
To SANDOW'S GRIP DUMB-BELL CO., a ei 


: Room 53, Saadow Hall, Bury Street, Loadon, w.c. ie 
Phote) Gentlemen,—Please send by return, for Free Trial, one pair* of your Gentlemen's Spring-srip Dumb-Lells (and full particulars of the Suitable for age 
£100 Free Com tion), at ... ene 08 on one coe oreo oe au ose wee eee ave ove oe weno ve «6952/6 Mand upwards. 

outh’s ory ooo aoe one ave os eee one ooo ees ese aay ose erry és is a %. 
vat any obligation, or if Laecide to keep same 1 will forward a postal 


( Werwich. Brookes, 
int a pein a ee 
development __ It is understood that I'may either return the Dumb-te'ls at the end of seven days withou' 
order for 2s. 6d. as the first payment, ‘and the balance in monthly payments of 2s. 6d. until payment is completed. 
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“Stand atill or I shall bust a button off! Judge 
not that ye be not judged. Iaith, hope, and charity, 
and—oh, goodness, I've forgotten to fill your hot- 
water bottle!” 

Not ten minutes, but twenty minutes elapsed before 
Peggy disturbed the lovers. She informed David 
that Mimi could stay with them just as long as she 
liked, and that the oftener he came to see them the 
better she would be pleased. Anne, she explained, 
made an excellent chaperone, she looked the part to 
perfection, and she, Peggy, could always keep her 
in order. a “4 alvi 

“T au » you're pretty busy ?”’ she said, giving 
David P cxavisg pines: “You look as fit as a 
fiddle.’ 

As soon a3 he had gone Mimi and Peggy sat over the 
sitting-room fire, and the former told Peggy everything 
that had happened. The latter listened without 
interrupting. She was almost tempted to say, 
“ What did I tell you?” but she did not. 

“TI knew Mr. Inglis bbe : wile act ig I me 
him. Supposi ou ost him—well, we won’ 

2 into thet now,” she said as Mimi shivered, “ but 
f want to make absolutely sure that having found 
him again you'll stick to him.” ooo. 

“You need have no fear of that,” Mimi said reso- 
lutely. 

Peggy looked at her admiringly. ‘Good, you're 
waking up at last. But you pie A expect that life’s 
going to be a bed of roses just yet; things are still 
in a jolly old tangle, aren't they? You're engaged 
to Rupert Lang. Still, he'll be out of the running in a 
week or two.” 

“What do you mean?” 

** David'll knock him out all right.” 

Mimi frowned. ‘“ Knock him out? What are you 
talking about?" 

Peggy \it another cigarette. “It's a beastly bad 
habit,” she said apologetically, “‘ but it helps me 
to think, steadies my nerves, and if you want the 
truth I like it. David hasn’t told you about the 
little scrap he's going to have with ag I thought 
not. Well, I'm going to tell you, ause—well, 
because he has made me so glad, eo happy. 

“I suppose I'm a primitive woman at heart, and 
I've been brought.up differently from you. Uncle 
John’s tried te make you virtuous and happy and— 
and all that a woman should be, by keeping you in a 
glass house. And, by the way, I find that people 
always throw stones at glass houses, reversing the 
proverb. His idea of innocence is ignorance ; it's not 
mine. {Ignorance has ruincd more women than—than 
all the Rupert Langs in the world. I suppose at last 
you believe that Lang's a rotter ?” 

‘*T shall never marry Mr. Lang now, I couldn't do 
it,’ Mimi cried. She buried her face in her hands, 
then she dropped them and looked fearlessly into 
Peggy's wonderful blue eyca. 

“What you aay is true. I’ve been ignorant and a 
little fool. I'm slowly beginning to understand. And 
to-night, in spite of everything, I'm happier than I've 
ever been in my life before.” 

“ Hurrah!” 

“It's truo I'm not out of the wood yet. I shall 
have to see Mr. Lang again, and that prospect frightens 
me. What can I say to him °” 

Peggy smiled. ‘* Wait for a few weeks until David 
has finished with him.” She commenced to whistle 
under her breath tho bars of an old comic song : ‘“‘ Two 
lovely black eyes; Oh, what a surprise!" 

Then a suspicion of the truth entered Mimi's heart. 
Memory carried her back to the night at Rupert Lang's 
rooms. “ Peggy, what do you mean? Something's 
going to happen, between David and Rupert Lang. 
They're going to——" 

Poggy nodded and her eyes gleamed. ‘“‘ Settle their 
differences like men. They're going to fight. Oh, not 
with guns or swords, or any silly Harbarous way like 
that,’ she continued as Mimi leapt to her feet,-‘‘ but 
in a good, clean, old-fashioned English way, with the 
fists. Now don’t be a little silly, and make a fuss. 
Your bebutiful David won't be hurt. Oh, I promise 
you he won’t be hurt,” she chuckled, with delight. 
** Didn't you notice when he took you in his arms ? 
Unless he's a perfect ninny, I bet he took you in his 
arms when I left you alone! Wasn't it like being 
squeezed by a great strong big bear? Weren't you 
conscious of wonderful bands of ateel rippling through 
his arms?” 

ad Peggy, Pp a 1 ye 

Peggy was walking about the room in her excitoment 
now. “Oh, I wish I had a man with musoles of stcel 
and sinews of iron to hug me! I wish I had a man to 
fight for me. I wouldn't grow pale and horrified. I'd 
clap him on the back and say :‘ Goin and win!’ And, 
oA Jove, I'd go and watch him, too, and sing the 
* Marseillaise’ or ‘God Save the King,’ or something 
sp agg —— 

Pi . they mustn't tt; they must be sto) " 
It's hortible.” ere pped 


“It's beautiful! It'll be all fair and sjuare at 
Havaslam’s; they'll wear gloves, of course. And 
David. will smash him. I know what I'm talking 
about ; I'vo acen them both. Don't you bother about 
the man, my dear. It’s David's glorious privilege to 
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fight for you with brains as well as body. Hoe has 
been doing it all this time ; he'll go on fighting until 
he wins you. But you mustn’t give him chains, give 
him freedom.” Sho seized Mimi by the wrists and 
pulled her round. “Listen to me; you've got to 
fight for him.” 

P the dominant always got herown way. When 
once she became enthusiastic she had the power of 
sweeping other people off their feet and carrying them 
along with her. 

“ t’s what I want to do,” Mimi said bravely. 
“I want to fight for him; I want to win him. But 
Peggy, he's en to that woman, Phebe Kenyon. 
He coulda’t help it, I know he couldn’t. I can’t 
explain! Oh, it’s mean and contemptible, I know, 
but I can't help it. I’m jealous. I want to be with 
him every moment he's free; but sometimes he'll be 
with her ; he can’t help it. She has him in her power, 
and all because he's honourable and self-sacrificing.”” 

Pegay drew a deep breath, her nervous, well-bred 
nostrils dilated, her blue eyes flamed. ‘That's just 
what I'm getting at. Phosbe Kenyon. I know what 
rg ae at the inquest ; I’ve read all about her. And 
so she’s got hold of David, has she?” She nodded 
her wise little head. ‘‘The best of men are fools; 
the better the man the bigger the fool. And that's 
how you've got to fight for David, my dear. Phobe 
may be a pretty tough proposition. She calls herself 
a friend of yours, I suppose? ” 

Mimi nodded. ‘She did.” 

“I know ’em, those female friends. It isn't much 
use your tackling her, too clever for you. Besides, 


Mimi did 20. When she had finished there wa, 
silence for some time in the room, the fire died downs 
the clock struck the hour. Then Peggy flung her last 
Sieoretie away and, folding her arms, looked at Mimi. 
“T tell you what I'll do; I'm going up to interview 
Mrs. Phoebe Kenyon myself to-merrow.’ 

“ Peggy, you can’t; you don't know her. I don't 
suppose she'd see you.” 


opey grinned. 
“ That's just it—I don’t know her, but I shall before 
I've done with her! I'll find out all there is to find— 
and she'll find out that she’s got a woman to deal with 
in Peggy Fossall.”’ 


Soe es rnecondonseenteetnaeeeeteetestensrnceehedeiordeesoesesseeeestesep 
3 CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO. 
‘4 Peggy Faces Pheebe. 


Seseatetpeeeteteteepeatetoep Setetpetetoaeetedetoeeatetetesetedeceetete 


Tue following morning, as soon as the girls had 
breakfasted, Mimi drew Peggy aside and tried to 
pee her not to go and see Phebe Kenyon. She 

ad been thinking it over during the night, and she 
could not see what advantage would be gained. 

Phoebe was clever; she might prove more than a 
match for honest outspoken P Fossall. - And, 
after all, why should the latter in taking up the cudgels 
for Mimi, make enemies for herself ? 

“Of course it looks as if I were butting-in and 
interfering,” P acknowledged. ‘And David 
must have no suspicion that I’m going to see the little 
cat. I'm doing it because he can’t! His hands are 
tied—that’s where Phoebe Kenyon is clever and has 
the pull. And you can do nothing, Mimi. I'm the 
only free agent—so to speak. . . . I'll just pay 
her a little friendly morning visit—and see how the 
land lies. All's fair in love and war. Mrs. Kenyon 
isn’t playing the straight game ; and a woman who is 
crooked in love—well, she’s generally crooked in other 
pe too. I want to ge’ inside her cupboards, 
and have a look at any old skeletons she may have 
hidden there.” 

So Mimi agreed eventually to let Peggy have her 
own way. For Mimi the position was truly tragic. 
She might escape from the clutches of Rupert Lang, 
but, as Peggy pointed out, she did not quite see how 
David was to escape from Phebe. yoreky to her— 
and her mother. The mother she had lost, but always 
remembered and loved. 

And for that erring mother's sake she might lose 
her lover! 

It had been impossible to tell even Peggy Fossall all 
this: the latter knew what had happened at the 
inquest ; how Phebe had saved David—and ‘how sho 
had lied. She knew, too, from Mimi that David had 
sheltered someone in his rooms on the night of the 
murder. 

“ Don't to Mrs. Kenyon,” she said, as Mimi 
dressed ; “if either of us go, it should be me. I'm not 
afraid to face her now. Only I don’t quite see what 
good can come of it.” 

Peggy turned out her whole wardrobe and was 
choosing what she called her most “ dossy ” garments. 
- “It would be no good if you went—now. She 
knows you've seen David, and she'll guess he has told 
you everything. Just because you love him, she'd be 
able to play with you, as a cat with a mouse. She 
isa - ut she'll find that she hasn't got a corner 
in “ claws.” 
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“ But, Pegay,” Mimi insisted, “I haven't told yo 
everything.’ en 
** You've told me enough. How’ll this do for a hat 
Phoebe's the sort who judges one by one’s dressmaker 
You leave everything to me. Phebe has just black. 
mailed David into mising to marry her. Thar, 
the wond-—blackaall” she cried viciously, digging 4 
long pin through her hat. “If the dear thing tri: 
to kiss me in this hat she'll get two inches of cold st... | 
in her eye! She's just the sort to slobber over 4 

woman. Ugh! I know her!” 

“E Gnow her sort.” Pogyy oried quick 

. ow her eort,” Peggy cried quickly. ‘ Nuw, 
then, I'm ready! Wish me luck—and don't exp.+: 
me till you see me. Mrs. Kenyon has a weak spot i» 
her armour somewhere ; that type of woman alway; 
has. I'll find it out though it takes me @ month « 
Sundays !”’ 

Peggy Fossall was, of course, an early riscr. |: 
was ten o'clock when she left her flat, and as sl... 
indulged in the extravagance of a cab she reacheu| 
Felix House, FitzGeorge’s Avenue, about half an hoi: 
later. Though the fare made a big hole in her pur. , 
she had the satisfaction of arriving fresh and cos! 
brain clear ; hat on straight ; cone untuffled. 

Besides she knew quite well that Phoebe would be t ‘10 
lie-a-bed-late sort ; temper uncertain and hasty, brain 
cloudy, extremities cold in the early morning. sh. 
would be looking her worst and feel her wors: 
until after mid-day. 

She kept her finger on the push of the electric hei! 
for a good three seconds, and gave a noisy rat-tat uf 
the knocker. The door was instantly opened by an 
immaculate footman. He summed up Peggy in a 
moment ; she was not connected with the mysteries «' 
his mistress’s toilet ; she did not come from Crushing. 
ton’s, or Madame Violet Créme, the beauty Speciale 
or Miss Edgar the masseuse. So he murmured : * N.1: 
at home.” 

Posey gave one of her glorious Diana-like, {ts-gor 
to-be-alive-early-in-the-morning smiles, and hand 
the servant her card. ‘‘ Please say it is importan:, 
and I would like to see Mrs. Kenyon at once.” 

She was shown into the dining-room, and she a1! 
down witha sort of dynamite-won’t-move-me air whic! 
impressed the footman. Five minutes passe; 
pomatiy Pheebe’s maid entered the room. Wout! 

iss Fossall kindly state her business ? 

Miss Fossall wouldn’t! Private and_ important. 


The Ge the same kind of part Louis Deat 
Byed for Crushington, though in a different degs, 
ret: 


And then a happy inspiration struck Peggy. 1! 
Phobe saw her without knowing her errand it wou! 
seem to 8 st that she had certain “ affairs" 0: 
secrets in her life which were not public propery. 
There is a skeleton in every cupboard ; Phebe mizh: 
have quite a little collection. Peggy's business was '+ 
unlock the door and trot them out. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed. Mrs. Kenyon 
knew how women hate to be kept waiting. But Peyzy 
never “‘ waited.”” When her body was at rest her brain 
was busy. At last the maid returned ; she looked 
though she had had a bad quarter of an hour with he 
mistress. : 

“Step this way, please.” Her manner was sti’! 
perfectly respectful, and __ Po felt encourage! 
Women in Phosbe's position did not generally s~ 
strangers without knowing their business unless: « 

Jonscience was already a guest in the chamb 
of their souls. 

“* Madame is at her toilet; she will see you in he: 
bedroom.”’ 

(The remarkable interview between Peggy and Phoebe and 
ite consequences will be told in aext week's instalment.) 


SHOULD BOYS AND GIRLS 
BE TOLD? 

In the current issue of M. A. P. appears the first 
article of a remarkable and cali important 
series dealing with a subject that has been ignored 
by the Press too long—a social subject far too 
urgent to be ignored. 

Some of the subjects discussed : 

The Conspiracy of Silence, and Its Results. 

How Children are Allowed to Go Wrong. 

Secrecy and School Life. 

The Factory and Temptations, 

Some Perils of Domestic Servants. 

The Boy and the Bookstall. 


The Mutoscops, the Ci ato d the 
Music-haill. paises) 6 


Ignorance and Divorce. 
Every parent and guardian should read these 
articles carefully, and gravely consider the prope! 


step to take. M. A. P. 


One Penny. Every THURSDAY. 


Lacies, why is a Harem sKirt like the Hcuses of Parliament ? (Turn to page 550.) 
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We Deliver Immediately 7 ry 
this Powerful Gramophone og 


With 10 Superb Bes Record 7 ae \ 
fes, Carriage Paid to all | oy \\ 
‘approved orders for 6/- | J : Luton 
with order, and if entirely ‘ 
satisfied and delighted << 


“To hear a 
¥ Gramophone’ is torealise } 
the best and latest word 
in Gramophone perfec- 
tion; it renders music as 
music; it does not yivo f 
it with a muttered accoin- 
paniment of its own; and ff 
it reproduces the human } 
voice with an exactitude 
1 quite startling—its value 
is marvellous.” 


December 16,1910. [F7 


home, the balanee of 43/- 
1s payable by 9 Monthly 
Payments of S/- each. 


There are no tricks or complications Unless you are 
completely charmed and delighted with the Machine 


EEE ——— 

9 Taig WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE cor own ex- \ 
clusive spect- 

2 ality, is absolutely Be een and souteine Gee A 
Brooks! Arp eaerfal. WO FOR ouentul silent steel, Motor, 
cbooxious springs or pads. 5 
Avtomatic Alr Cushions. 
Binds and draws the 
pether as yo' ‘sould 
ce a broken limb. 


No Salves, No les, Dura- 
able, Cheap. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


vATALOGUES FREB. 
C. E. BROOKS, 434 Bank Buildings 
Kingeway, LONDON, W.C. 


fay” WHY PAY SHOP PRICES ? “WU 


BEDSTEADS! 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood of every description. 
Hedding, Wire Mattresses, Cots, Chair Beds, etc. i- 


Se room wine middlepreft.. Send rd to-day 
factor fo 
{or Tastrat iste, t pita 


2/- in the 


CHARLES RILEY Speer B), MOOR ST., & 
Please mention aeere paseo ra ‘writin; Bissseet 
g for liste. Cash 
with order. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREA 


(clotted); absolutely’ pure; no preservatives used 
the most efficacious substitute for eod liver oil; 
invaluable for children and invalids, j!b., 1,8; 1lb., 2/6; 
2b.,4/8, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
Cad oer Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
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CI Don't let your 


Woollens shrink. 


THY should you when Lux is such a 
serviceable washing. preparation to keep in 

the house? Besides preventing Blankets, Flannels 
and Woollens from shrinking, it is a delightful 
cleansing agent for all things. For Dainty 
Fabrics, Silver and Cutlery. For Shampooing. 


LEVER BROS. 
LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Haricot Beans and Spanish Onions 

Served with baked bacon will make an excellent 
and economical dinner. 
Vegetabie Shape. 

Take boiled potatoes, 


carrots, and cabbage in 
equal proportions. Mash these together with 
butter, salt, and pepper. Press all into a mould 
and bake in a cool oven for an hour. 

Stewed Cheese. 

Take four ounces of dry e 
come too dry and hard for table purposes. Set this 
in a stewpan with a gill of milk an half an ounce 
of butter, and stew the whole very gently till 
dissolved. When nearly cold, add a beaten egg. 
Put in a piedish and brown in the oven. (Reply to 
HovseEwifeE.) 


Treacle Sponge Pudding is excellent. 

Rub three ounces of clarified beef dripping 
into one pound of flour, add two ounces of sugar, 
one egg, one small teaspoonful of bi-carbonate of 
soda dissolved in a. little milk, and one measured 
tablespoonful of treacle. Put into greased basin, 
leaving room for the pudding to swell, and steam 
for two hours and three-quarters. 


Brown Scones. 

Take half a pound of wholemeal flour and half 
e pound of white flour, add a teaspoonful of 
Laking-powder and some salt. Mix together three 
ounces each of lard and butter, and then rub 
into the flour. Beat up an egg with a little milk, 
and with it make all into a sotj dough. Roll out 
rather thick, cut into shapes, brush over with 
mil, and bake in a moderate oven. 


A Plain Batter Pudding. 
For a quart basin take twelve tablespoonfuls 
of flour, a good pinch of salt, and by degrees mix 
. with three beaten Finally, beat all thoroughly 
with one pint and a half of milk. Let stand for an 
hour. Then beat up again, pour into a well- 
greased mould, and boil one hour and a quarter. 
This is evidently the old-fashioned recipe you 
remember and like so much. (Reply to DELPatNE.) 


Haricot Beans 
Cooked as follows are excellent. Boil one 

pint of haricot beans in cold water till you can rub 
them into meal between your finger and thumb (the 
beans must previously soak twelve hours). Strain 
_ off the water, add pepper and salt and one ounce of 
clarified dripping. Shake up well over the fire, 
and serve hot with chopped ae | scattered over. 
N.B.—Salt must never be added to beans while 
cooking. 

An Excellent Rabbit Pie 

Can be made by carefully following this 

recipe: Wash the rabbit in cold water and let it 
soak for three hours in salted water, wipe it dry, 
and cut into neat joints. Cut half a pound of 
beefateak and half a pound of salt pork into slices. 
Arrange the rabbit, n, and beef in a piedish, 
and scatter over them chopped parsley, pepper 
and salt, adding a little cold water. Cover with a 
nice short paste, and bake in a steady oven for 
two hours. 


A Good Beef Stew. 

Cut one pound and a half of beef skirting into 
neat pieces, free from fat, dip each in seasoned 
flour, using plenty of flour. Melt one ounce of 
dripping, and brown the meat in it. Take up the 
meat, add some flour to the fat, and stir till ‘browned ; 
gradually stir in one pint of gravy, add one onion, 
sprinkle with cloves, add one teaspoonful of vinegar, 

pper and salt to taste. Place the meat in this, 
set the pan at the side of the fire and let it cook ve 
gently for three hours. Serve on 6 hot dish 
garnished with sippets of toast. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 68. 
BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 


Make enough apple sauce or stewed apples 
aweetened and flavoured with nutmeg to cover 
the bottom of a large piedish, one inch thick. 
Then make a batter of half a packet of Cakeoma, 
2 oz. of butter, 1 egg, and milk as required, 
and pour it over the apples in the dish while 
they are still hot. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven and when done dust fine sugar over the top 
and serve. 


cheese which has be- 


Cakeoma is sold in 33d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


book will be sent post free on request to 


ISOBEL. 


Home Noles Fage Conducted by 


SPRING SAETS. 
Now the spring is nearly here, spring salts are 
almost indispensable. The following recipe will 
be found simple and effective: Two ounces of 
carbonate of soda, two ounces of Epsom salts, 
two ounces of cream of tartar, two ounces of 
tartaric acid, quarter of an ounce of magnesia, 
and four ounces of caster sugar. ® : 
Crush the ingredients to a very fine powder, mix 
them well together, and keep them in an air-tight 
bottle or tin. Keep the tin in a dry place. Dose, 
one to two teaspoonfuls in water before breakfast. 
(Prize won by Miss F. J. RiaBy, Springfield, Weld- 
bank Lane, Chorley.) 


A WORK-BASKET HINT. 

Busy needlewomen know how difficult it is to 
lay hands on the exact reel of cotton you require 
without first rummaging for some time amongst the 
contents of your work-basket. 

Here is a little idea that will save you all this 


trouble. Run a short piece of thin cane through 


al 
sy 


either end of the basket, and keep your cotton- 
reels on this, in the manner shown in the _illus- 
tration. This will enable you to find any reel you 
require immediately on opening the basket. 


TO LAY A TILED HEARTH. 

You can lay tiled hearth for yourself at very 
little trouble and expense. Measure the size of the 
hearthstone and ascertain how many tiles you will 
require. These can be obtained st any iron- 
monger's at 2d. per tile. Then mix a thick flour 
paste, and spread it thickly and dag tae the 
hearth. Lay on the tiles, pressing them down 
firmly and leave them to eet for an hour or two. 
The tiles will stand as firmly as if set with cement, 
and you can remove them in a few minutes if 
leaving the house. (Prize won by Mrs. W3aitTakER, 
83 Two Trees Lane, Denton, Manchester.) 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


To Renovate Feit Hats. 

Add a few drops of ammonia to a 
saucer of water, and, after brushing the 
hat carefu it well with this 


as new. 


TO LADY READERS. : 


Here is an opportanity for you to win a splendid pair of 
acissors for your work basket. 


As I’ve already announced, I want to sce if you’ve an 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practica! 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

And IJ am willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help me in this way. 

Bopposing. for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full oe 
clear particulars ; and if I decide that I can use it on this 
Page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 
_ Or supposing He have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing you 
have eome brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework; these are just the 
things I want you to send. 

Of course, it’s no ure sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must eend a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Ieobel,’’ care of the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes “‘ Hints.” ~ ISOBEL, 


WEEE EXDING 


Plour ae vs 
Absorbs all odours, 80 keep it closely covere.t. 
When Starching Holland Pinafores, 

Put a little strong tca into the starch to keen 
the garments a good colour. . 
Make a Pudding Cloth 

Of cheese cloth. There is no better materi il, 
for, being coarse, it does not retain the grease. 
Vegetables 

Must never be allowed to remain in a hea) in 
the larder, but should be spread out on the stone tloo:, 
Don't Throw Away Squeezed Lemons, 

But use them for cleaning. Dip them in:o 
fine whiting and they are invaluable for brass o: 
copper. 

A Badly-Stained Sink 

May be cleaned with chloride of lime w:'! 
rubbed on with thick pads of paper or ri... 
(Thanks to C. P.) 

Coal 

Which is kept in a dry sity place will burn 
far better than that which is kept in a bail! 
‘ventilated cellac. i 
Weeden Spoons 

And pastry boards should be scrubbed wiih 
sand rather than soap. Sand whitens where so.) 
is apt to turn yellow. 

To Clean Windows 

In winter, nothing is better than methylatcl 
spirit. This gives a splendid polish, and a? i: 
quickly evaporates, is no trouble to dry. 

High Vases 

Are so apt to be overturned by a sudden 
draught. When possible, put some sand at tho 
bottom, as the additional weight gives them satety. 
Meat 

Which is to hang for a day or two before it i 
cooked should be wrapped in muslin and huny in 
the air. Take it down daily and wipe over with 
vinegar. 

A Handy Wedge : 

For a m window which rattles, is s 
toilet comb. Put two or three thicknesses of paper 
round, aod insert it between the sashes and tho 
frames. 

Shabby Umbrellas 

May be much improved in appearance ly 
being sponged with tea. Take a cupful of good tc. 
add to it about ten drops of liquid ammonia, and 
then use. 

Salt Water Stains 

Are difficult to eradicate. Try sponging your 
black serge skirt with cold rain-water, which 
should be slightly blued. Hang out to dry, and 
while still a little damp, press with a heavy iron. 
Waterproofing for Boots 

Is in great demand in winter. Take boiled oil 
twenty ounces, resin four ounces, sliced beeswax 
four ounces. Place these all in a jar, stood in 
saucepan of boiling water, and stir occasionally 
till the ii ients are thoroughily dissolved. When 
cold, apply to the sides and the lower part of the 
uppers of the boots. 

Por Chilblains. 

Soak a piece of brown paper in cold water, ant 
when it is thoroughly saturated, dust it well with 
flour. Apply the floury side of the paper to the 
chilblain, and draw your stocking over it. ‘This 
will effect a ly cure, even if the skin of thy 
chilblain is broken. (Prize won by Miss A. STEVES». 
c.o. Mas. WitisHER, The Old Vicarage, Woking. ; 


NATURAL SWEETS. 

Most pre look upon the “ sweet” course a3 
merely pleasurable, but in reality it should be au 
iar part of the meal. Sweets can be quite 
nutritions as well as tasty. Those composed of 
fresh fruits would be merely cleansers of th: 
system were it not for the added sugar and cream 
which provide the nutriment and fatty matter 5 
necessary for the maintenance of animal heat 
and physical energy. Science dietists are most 
emphatic on the point that food values should be 
considered in regard to every dish. Acting up°"' 
this hypothesis, every housewife should make « 
study of the wonderful rties of the Gree 
currant—the fruit which is all nourishment 
Currants contain an abundance of natural grip? 
sugar, the best form of food, and the daily sweet 
course can be attractively varied by the use ° 
this marvellous little frait. 

Your Grocer has a useful little currant cookery 
book, which he will gladly hand you free on reques*. 


ry 


I will give ten pairs of eclesors for the best replies. Mark postcards “ Harem.” (See page 352.) 
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fast in a glass of water. 
bodies and poisonous matter. 


internal Hygiene 


If food remains for too long a period in the intestine, it 
undergoes decomposition, and poisonous substances 
are then generated. — 


This condition is the greatest cause of ill-health and the 
breeder of serious disease. 


The - bowels are the most vulnerable points in Nature’s 
machinery. 


Constipation may mean relief every other day, or only two 
or three times a week. 


What is the result? The excreta remaining in the bowels 
sets up poisons called ptomains. 


The poisons are absorbed into the system and cause poor- 
ness of blood, headache, ansmia, lassitude, weakness, 
mental depression, and a general feeling of illness. 


It becomes the duty of each man and woman who wishes 
to live long, healthily, and happily to assist Nature 
to overcome this weakness. 


_ Kutnow’s Powder assists Nature in a pleasant and agree- 
_ able way. It cleanses the entire system and removes 
the load of mischief. 


It places the wheels of the machinery of the body once 
mote on the wheels of health and strength. 


A WARNING 


See that the facsimile signature, 
“Ss, KUTNOW 6 CO. LTD.,” 
_, and the registered trade-mark, 
...,{f Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” 
This signature 


are “on the package and bottle. 
aml trade mark will enable you to 


~ GET GENUINE KUTNOW'S POWDER 


be pleased if you will kindly send us your nan 
return we will send you a package of Kutnow’s Powder free and post paid. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, * 551 


PPENDICITIS 


AND CONSTIPATION DISORDERS 


PPENDICITIS IS AN AFFECTION of the small blind passage which opens out 
of the large intestine. This passage is some four inches in length. The trouble 
arises from the presence of some foreign body lying dormant in the cul-de-sac, 

and this is generally caused by habitual constipation. The remedy for Constipation and 
a certain preventive of Appendicitis is a dose of Kutnow’s Powder taken before break- 
This cleanses the entire system and quickly removes all foreign 
It is a delightfully refreshing health-draught, and we shall 
ame and address on the coupon below. In 


CLEANSE YOUR SYSTEM—FREE 


Free and Post Paid 


An open envelope, a halfpenny stamp affixed thereon, 
one minute of your time in filling up the coupon below 
and posting it to the address given, wilk bring you 
Nature’s own remedy for Constipation disorders absolutely 
free of cost to those who have not yet tried Kutnow’s 


Powder. 
Health Regained 
“84th Battery, R.F.A., 
“ Middelburg, Transvaal, 8, Africa. 
“Dear Sirs,—I can highly recommend Kutnow’s 
Powder, and am glad to inform you that through its 
efficacy I am regaining my proper health and strength. . 
I am able to do my work without suffering from fatigue, 
and shall therefore keep it for permanent use. 
“ Yours truly, A. Hamais.” 


Gratefully Thankful 

“38 Holt Street, Wrexham. 
“Dear Sirs,—I beg to thank you for the sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder so promptly sent after my application. 
My duties are very exhausting, and, combined with 
irregular hours, induce irregularity of Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels. Where all other remedies have failed, 
Kutnow’s Powder has gently and painlessly succeeded. 

Again thanking you, yours gratefully, A. Conyers.” 


TO OBTAIN THE REMEDY GRATIS 
SIGN THIS FORM. 


Cut out and send to 8S. KUTNOW & CO. ETD., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. By return of post you 
will receive this famous remedy free of charge. ‘ 

(Write Distinctiy.) 


ADDRESS......s0eeeees - cesencceecaeesccsccssesseesaecces ess soccer Bee eee see 


Pearson's Weekly, 2/3/11. 


SHALL WE-OR WAIT? . 

I nope. by the time you reach this page, that 
copy of P.W. will have a small portion judiciously 
cut out, marked, and safcly placed in an envelo 


that your 


ting. I'm referring, of course, to the 
Martin ballot paper which you will find on page 539. 
This is not a huge joke. We really want to know 
if we shall do it now or wait till Martin comes. 

Which do you say? Everything depends on 
that ! 

TO COLONIALS! . 

On the red page opposite you will find the 
fourth and final announcement of the special 
Limerick Competition for Overseas readers, We 
have allowed you plenty of time to enter this 
contest, and even now there remains over fourteen 
weeks before the closing date—Monday, June 5th. 
© One thing I want to ask you: Please don't keep 
the knowledge of this competition to yourselves. 

“It ge have a friend who knows or doesn’t know 
P.W.., 


country, get him to try for a prize in the contest. 


ready for 


The more the merrier, and the bigger the prize, | 


you know. 


WHY FATHERS DON'T WIN. 

One of the cleverest competitions I have come 
across for some time was the one in which I invited 
fathers to tell why they don’t win our prizes. 

The replies from lively to severe, but 
whether humorous or tragic, one was struck with 
the homely and human note sounded in each. 

One competitor gave a very lively pen picture of 
his home, which was ample proof why he has never 
been successful. - 

He pictured himself sitting down to enter the 
Father's Contest, and thus began : 

« “The reason why—(Sit down and be quiet a 
-minute.)—why we fathers—(No, twice four's 
eight. )—cannot—(Stop shaking the table !)—cannot 
go into the deep, blue sea—(There, now! See what 
’ve made me write! Can’t you read to your- 
self ?)—cannot go in for—(I’ll aoe to bed if you 
say that again.)—for your—(Don’t bang the table 
like that.)—for your—(Go to bed at once, sir !)— 
for your competitions—(See what you made me do! 
Blotted the whole postcard. I'll send it just as 
it is.).” 

Some of the other competitors recited the woes 
of the weary fathers in verse, and I will conclude 
by quoting one effusion : 

The reason why we do not win 
[3 just because we do not try ; 
For—oh ! whene’er we do begin, 
There’s sure to be a hue and cry. 


‘* Please, Dada, may I write like you! 
Or, “ Would you ‘mind a minute, dear, 
To hold the baby while I make 
ts bottle, for it’s time, I fear ?”’ 
Or, Johnny's pulled poor Tibbie’s tail 
And Kitty's fall'n and hurt her nose. 
Again we hear a dreadful wail— 
Bobby has trod on Jimmy's toes. 


And 30 on the poet sings, his moral being that in 
such circumstances it is impossible for a father 


WaY FATHERS DON'T WIN IN 


This clever effort sent in by one of our readers shows 
the fate that overtook the coupons of a harassed 
father who contemplated winning a “.P.W.” priz 
Atter the third attempt pa gave 

ous 


reade 


Little Mary's Handiwork, «= Harry, aged four, is 


bearatnyg drawing. 


Note.—A peneKnife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


or who knew it when he was in the old 


COMPETITIONS. 


= up, at least, so says 


Bfalco’m spills the tke 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


to compete with success against a gay young 
| bachelor. : 
You will find the awards in this contest announced 


on page 3 of cover. 


OUR VERSATILE “ P.W." 

Or the uses to which you may apply P.JW., there 
| appears to be no end. This is the conclusion I 

have come to after studying the replies in the 

Footline Contest, in which readers were invited to 

describe the uses to which they could put P.W., 
| I have only space for a very few of the hints I 
| aya received, and here are some of the more 
| interesting : 
; Cut up into small pieces and rolled between the 
palms, P.W. makes excellent. stuffing for a cushion, 

Double it long ways, pin the sides together, 
and run a string through the centre like a handle, 
and you will find it makes an excellent lunch- 
basket. . 
| At Easter time boil the cover with eggs and it 
| will make the shells of the latter a lovely pink 
that will delight the youngsters. 
| A copy of P.W. under your waistcoat makes an 
| excellent chest protector when the east wind blows. 

The wire with which P.IW. is stitched is most 
useful for fastening on buttons to leggings, and 
also for fixing loose papers together. 

But, there, I have quoted sufficient to prove that 
| P.W. is a most versatile paper. 

You will find the results of our Footline Contests 

| on page 3 of cover. 


| THE BEST INVESTMENT. . 

I pon’ usually give advice on financial matters, 
but I think I can safely do so in this case: “‘ I have 
| about £200,” writes Pat, “ which is at present in 


SOME GOOD THINGS COMING. 


I have now made arrangements for 
giving you a series of surprises in 
the way of fiction and fact—the best 
things you have ever read. I will not 
say more at the moment, but in a 
week or two you will be able to judge 
for yourselves. 

The first treat I shall give you will 
be something amazing. 


! 
1 
' 
1 


| 


the bank. But I am very discontented with the 
trifling rate of interest, viz., 2} per cent. Could you 
advise me how to invest this so that I may receive 
a good rate of interest without, of course, taking 


any risk?” 
That depends what you mean by the word 
“invest,” Puy. If you mean that you want 
your money to do your work for you and make 
you prosperous without any effort on your part, I 
certainly cannot advise you. Nor can anyone else, 
But if you think of using tee money in your 
business, then I should certainly say that, if you are 
a worker, you will be able to get a much higher rate 
of interest. If you are out to make a fortune, the 
' very best place in which to invest your money is 
yourself. 

DRUGGING FISH. 

I aLways feel flattered when in cases of discus- 

sion, the disputants refer the matter to P.W. 
“T have had ao heated argument with a friend,” 
writes Piscis. “He says it is possible to catch 
salmon by drugging them. Isay this cannot 
be done. Which of us is wrong ?’”»—— 

You are, Piscis. This is practised b 
porchers in England, and by others in all 
vats Of the world, particularly by the 
ndians of North America. The i is 
much the sameeverywhere. Roots or leaves 
or berries possessing narcotic properties are 
mashed until cheir juices are extracted. 
These juices are mingled with the water. 
Almost immediately the fish succumb to 
the effects and rise to the top, floating 
helplessly on their sides and are then easily 
taken either by hand or net. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

“A FEW of your many readers 
Belfast,” writes O. P., “were recently 
having a chat during their lunch hour, 
‘and the subject was Portugal. One man 
asked this question: ‘ Why was the revolu- 
tion in Portugal not called a rebellion ? 
What is thedifference ?’ Now, sir, my reply 


in 
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— 


was: ‘If the rising against authority is success‘u| 
as in the case of Portugal, it is a revolution, but 
if it a oe it is . rebellion.’ ’”—— ; 
And-a‘ very g reply, too, O. P. The point 
was dramatically illustrated in the French Revaly. 
tion, when Louis remarked to his minister; * p;,; 
this is a rebellion!” “Sire,” said the other 
gravely, “it is a revolution.” In most cases thers 
are two words which mean practically the san» 
thing; one of which is used in a complimenti:,: 
sense, and the other in the reverse. What we ¢.:|; 
being firm or strong-minded in our own case, fur 
instance, we generally describe as obstinacy in 
our friends. . 
Lots of people who read about Mr. Carnegi:'s 
generosity are apt to remark glibly : “‘ Oh, he won’ 
miss it, he’s just doing it to please himself,” .1| 
hee if they ever happen to hand over a penny tu 1 
lind man they feel a glow of righteous satisfaction 
for weeks afterwards. Such is human nature! 


TWIGGEZ VOUS ! 

“WILL you oblige me and other Pearsonitv:.” 
asks H. C., “ by telling us how it is that when on 
is reading one’s favourite author, and just gettin, 
excited in the conversation of the hero or heroix.. 
he or she invariably drifts into a sentence i! 
French ? Now we cannot all read French, and i: 
seems to us that we are missing a spicy ‘ tit bit.’ 50 
please enlighten us.’’"—— 

Well, I'll do what I can, H. C., but it seems rather 
rough to make me answerable for the sins of you 
favourite authors! I suppose that in many cases 
the writer is anxious to show that Percy ani 
Gwendoline, or whatever the names of his leading 
characters may be, are superior persons who cin 
throw in a bit of French without an effort wheneve: 
occasion demands. 

It sounds much more “ classy ” for Gwendoline 
to remark that Percy is ¢res chic than to te! 
him that he’s ja little bit of all right.” Also i: 
shows that the author has probably spent a week- 
end at Boulogne, and is anxious to let you have t!ie 
benefit of it. Perhaps you’ve heard the story of tii» 
traveller who, in a wayside inn, found a fra:nel 
notice, “ Zcé on parle Frangats,” meaning “ Frencii is 
spoken here.” 

“How did you learn French ?” he asked ‘19 
landlord. 

“French!” repeated that worthy, “I don’s 
speak French.” 

“But that notice says you do,” returned t3 
traveller. 

“What!” roared the other. ‘ Why, the feller 
who sold me that said it was Latin for ‘ Heayca 
bless our happy home’!” 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on p's‘. 
cavls, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s WWee''s, 
Henrietta Street, London, .C. No other communics- 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these foo iny 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written on 4 
sa stcard. 

. Mark each postcard with the name of the competiti 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand commer. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursdsy. 
March 2nd. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and ths 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considared the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize w li 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes wi!l 
be given t> the competitors whose postcards bear tly 
carliest postal dates. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


ie EPIGRAM” CONTEST. Rd., Leeds; H. Gravenall, 34 Anson Rd., Gt. Yarmouth; 
‘.aders were invited to condense the following | Mrs..S. Harris, 2 Prospect Terrace, Sholden, Deal; Ww: 
: i igram: ‘Both quickness anc Harris, 4 Bennett St., Kidderminster; C. Herbert, The 
tence into an ePige 2 an oa (| Brick House, Cullompton; W. Hill, 39 Wickham Ave., 
roughness are required to make an efficient worker. Bexhill; M. Knight, 29 Westleigh Rd., Leicester; T. 
attempt considered the best was * Take pains. not | Norton, 3 Dorset Rd.. 8. Lambeth; Miss E. A. Shaw, 
nc. Thisi'was submitted by J. Cross, The School- | 196 Onslow Gdns., Wallington; H. Slingsby, 47 Duxbury 


"I ; Rd., Leicester; C. Smith, 40 Clift . 8 <A. 
hae Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, to whom the prize of | Willcocks, Neeasar: W. Wood eens be Banwell. 
i-a-guinea has been sent. 


“IDEAS” CONTEST. 
_ “EMPLOY” CONTEST. | Tho five match-boxes for the best suggestions for 
‘The five safety razors for the best suggestions how } articles in P. W. have been awarded to the following : 
- make money in-spare time haye becn awarded to the L. Foreman, €0 Blackfriars Rd., Portsmouth; G. N. 
lowing : , ‘ i 


Jones, 62 Tyrwhitt Rd., Brockley; H. Paskin, 6 Church 
| Henderson, 9,Cambridge Ave., Edinburgh; J. B. | 8t.. Wombwell, R. Skino, 9 Tadema Rd., Chelsea; H. 
Chapel St., Distington; 8. Holt, 24 Chapel 


vrdmap. 8 Summerson, 7 Moorfield Kd., Huddersfield. ; 
‘ne. Blackley, Manchester; J. Murdoch, 19 Fal on ‘ ” 
- Edinburgh; E. Smith, 7 Queensberry Rd., “GENERAL” CONTEST. . 


arniey. 


suggestions of titles for the Footlines Competitions 
were as follows : 

A. B. Hackett, 51 Pool Bank, Port Sunlight; J. 
Manby, 7 Johnston Terrace, Edinburgh; T. C. Richard- 
gon, 37 St. John St., Oxford; A. Reoch, 4 N. Wellington 
St., Dundee; E. Teazle, 26 Sully Terrace, Penarth; H 
Thornton, 67 Oriel Rd., Bootle. Liverpool; Miss Winch, 
Elmside, Church End; J. Winter, 74 Sunderland St., 
Brandon Colliery; Miss F. Woodard, 214 Gilesgate, 
Durham; S. M. Glenister, 19 Hastings Rd., Maidstone. 


“TIN” CONTEST. 

In this contest ladies were. invited to tell the best 
uses to which empty sardine ‘tins could be applied. 
The ten pairs of scissors for the best hints have been 
awarded to the following : 

_Miss M. Bertram, 37 Harrison Rd., Erdington, Bir- 
mingham; Mrs Craig, Ewingfield, Craigentinny, Edin- 
‘burgh; Miss Donnelly, Wireless Telegraph Station, 
Rosyth; Miss A. Francis, 10 Emma St., Accrington; 
Mrs. Kingsawell, 10 Winchester Rd., Edmonton; Mrs. 
EB. M‘Gowan, Beech Cottage, Lisburn; Miss B. Miller, 
39, Beresford Rd., Kingston-on-Thames; Miss Miller, 
School Lane, Rothwell; Mrs. K. Solly, 21 Mortlock- 
Gdns., Peckham; Mrs. E. Tillett, Weybourne-on-Sea, 
Holt, Norfolk. 


“CYCLIC” CONTEST. : 

In this contest the twenty-five pen-knives have 
been awarded to the following winners : 

E. Allen, 20 Lee St., Kingsland Rd.; H, A. Baker, 
13 Gloucester Rd., Holloway; G. Beck, 6 Gatacre Rd., 
Gt. Yarmouth; EE. Bryan, 13 Lime Tree Rd., Saltley, 
Birmingham; T. Cameron, 67 Cana! St., Paisley; C. H. 
Cooke, 1 Meyrick Rd., Stafford; D. W. Davies, 9 Wood- 
land Terrace, Troedyrhiw, Glam.; J. Galloway, 6 Poplar 
Lane, Leith, N.B.; H. Gillingwater, 65 Cambridge St., 
Norwich; W. E. Hoole, Srarpesl Green, Manchester; 
A. G. Hopkins, 46 Lord St., Hoddesdon; Miss M. A. 
Jordan, 28 Perthuglesion Crescent, Aberfan, Merthyr 
Vale, Glam.; C. A. Kemp, 41 Summer Hill, Halesowen, 
Birmingham; M. Lennon, 27 Rhiw Terrace, Crumlin, 
Newport, Mon.; A. Lowe, 45 Gellatly, Rd., Nunhead; 
J. C. McElroy, 161 Wishart St., Dennistoun, Glasgow; 
J. Mure, 45 Spottiswoode Rd., Edinburgh; J. B. Neish, 
73 Bridgeton, Kirkcaldy, N.B.;_ T. W. Nicholson, 
Holme-on-S, aiding Moor, York; C.°H. Seymour, 23 
Bloomfield Buildings, Bond St.; 8. Spurgeon, 14 Wood- 

range Rd., Forest Gate; W. Tripp, The Lilacs, Mill 
fa. Burgess Hill; J. Tweedy. 70 Albert Rd., Jarrow-on- 
Tyne; Mrs Van Buren, 3 North Devon Place, Plymouth ; 

rs, Waters, 13 Spencer Villas, Kingstown. 


“SPELL” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were invited to submit a 
-ntence all the words of which could be spelt 
Yerently. The sentence selected as the best was as 
dows: “© Ere I flee to Wales,’ the fellow prayed, 
saise your sweet blue eyes, Oh, cruel maid.’” Spelt 
ifferently this reads: “ ‘ Air eye flea too wails,’ thee 
1 jlue preyed, ‘raze ewer suite blew ayes, owe, crewel 
“nade” The sender was A. H. Clarke, Orchard 
\'ortman, Taunton, to whom the prize of 10s. 6d. bas 

y been awarded. 


“FOOT” CONTEST. 
The winners of the twenty-five pencil-cases for the 
| lest replies to the question, * Which leading football 
+ ream is most like a railway guard and why ? ** were 
as follows: - 

F. Belfield, 3 Wade St., Burslem; G. Bradley, Over- 
ton, Ellesmere; W. Brown, jun:, 49 South Bridge St., 
\irdrie; A, B. Candler, Wititwell Ho., Crook, Durham; 
J. A. Carrick, 52 Lombard St., Liverpool; L. M. Cohen, 
143 Nethergate, Dundee; G. Colebv, 62 Acton St., 
Sideipetronsh Mrs. J. Curry, White Mare Pool, 
Wardley’ Col aan F. R. Dawson, 18 Powell S8t., Heck- 
mondwike; F. Fewins, 63 Thurston Kd., Lewisham; J 
Finn, 201, Ripon St., Bradford; C. Forrester, Cross- 
burn. Cottage, Slamannan; J. Gooch, 6 goarry Rd., 
Hastings; C. Goodwin, Sedgemere Villas, B. Bin 
H. J. Gaskins, 4 Belle Vue. Place, Cheltenham; H. R. 
Hill, 33 Nicholas Rd., Eastville, Bristol; G. H. ackson, 
1 Castle View Terrace, Coseley; D. acdonald, 119 
Main St., Gorbals, Glasgow; J. McEwan, 257 Bilsland 
Drive, Ruchill, Glasgow; E. Mathers, 27 Crichton 8t., 
Dundee; 8S. Maunder, 53 Garmoyle Rd., Wavertree, 
Liverpool; A. Seed, 7 Dene Terrace, Murton Colliery; 
C. Stores, Green Lane, Ilford; J. Turnbull, 64 Hilltown, 
Dundee; W. Watson, 129 Renfrew St., Glasgow. 


“USEFUL” CONTEST- : 
Readers were invited to tell how many wees they 
could put Pearson's Weekly. The-twenty pen-knives 
fo: the best replies have been awarded to the 


G. Bradley, Overton, Ellesmere; W. D. Brown, 12 
Lime Grove, Old Trafford; Mrs Cox, 3 Clareston Rd., 
Tenby; Mrs Davidson, 72 Elliot St. Felling-on-Tyne; 
D. O. Evans, The Grange, Caerphilly ; Miss Fielding, 
Heacham, Norfolk; Miss L. Fielding, 22 Norfolk Rd., 
Cabra, Dublin; P. A. Flynn, Catholic College, St. John’s 


Gata Biblia, B.A Phra, Catholic Colne, Bh, dohn's ara: Waters 19 Spencer Viley Binet ove 
Special Offer to Colonial Readers. 


Here is a competition for Colonial readers only. , addressed to. bsg te Pane. aay, Henriette 
; ; ‘ ° €, se 
Below you will find the first four lines of a two different “Limericks ’’ with one postal order for a 


Limerick ‘verse. We leave you to supply the last | shilling. If, however, you want. to send more than 


line to the best of your ability. When you have pate * Coping teak Bug cae shilling must be : Lad! He 
A erso s¢ } every two ime end. h imeric 
done 80, write out the completed A and send it must be written on a separate sheet of paper, together 


to us in accordance with the rules for competitors. with your nume and address. 
The whole of the prize money will be awarded to , ee ark your envelope “ Colonial No, 3”’ in the top 
i i eft-hand corner. 
the senders of the last lines considered the best by 3.—All attempts must arrive on or before Monpay, 
the judges, JuNé STH. 


The verse which we wish you to complete is as | _4.—The postal orders must be made payable to 
follows : C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed ‘‘ & Co 
in the manner shown on page 535. The number of the 


Was taking a nap ‘neath a tree; paper on which you have written your ‘‘ Limericks.” | 
But he woke with a fright, . Pate anieyns of prize mene fereited he 
re ri ivided amongst the senders of the lines selec 
Something growled at his right as the best by the judges. Sas 
‘ . oe ee living Pare Bot Teles, whieh een 
nee eee ee ss Be hearers ae iC eles aad othe ue 
Please note that your last line must scan and islands near the British coast, are not eligible to enter 


rhyme with the first two lines of the verse. this competition. « i fniees 4 
.—The r will accept no responsibility in regar' 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. to the loss lor non-delivery of any attempts submitted. 


out the completed ‘ Limerick” on a piece of paper, tion with the competition, : . 
and add your name and address, then attach to it a 9. The published decision is final, and competitors 
postal order for one shilling, and place it in an envelope | may enter on this understanding only. 


Football Skill Competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 19. 


In this contest competitors were invited to give forecasts of the results of football matches played 


on Saturday, February 11th. : 
The prize of £25 has becn won by Ronatp C. Lamrson, Tho Old Cottage, Whitmoor Common, 


Guildford, who had only two results incorrect. 


1,—When ‘you have thought out a good last line write | 8.—No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 


Lighting Up Time 


_ COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. | FEBRUARY. i MARCH. | APRIL. MAY. for thie Week. 


- 7 14.21 28 
Mor 8 16 22 29 


Good Friday**, April 14. sade 36 | i 26 
: | g 12 19 26 | & 2 9 16 23 30 
Easter Monday April 17. & H 13 Fe 37 | M_— 613 20 27 | MI 3:10.17 24 


Wh nday T a1 28 | T 9 34 38 28 | 4 tr 18 25 T 2 9 16 23 30 
eae Bienes Wi 3 Hes Wa 835 22 20 ;w 5 12 19 20 W 3 10 17 24 38 
pari 5 - August 7. Fo2 9 16 33 Ta 9 16 23 30; T 6 13 20 27 T 4 1 18 a5 
Christmas Day December 25.) £ 3 10 17 24 FE 31017 2431; F 7 14 28 28 F 5 12 19 20 
Boxing Day . December26. |S 4 11 18 35 | Sq un 18 33° ,S eB ts aa a9 S 0 13 20 27 


The winners of the ten pen-knives for the best 


A Colonist, Barney O’Hea, postal order should also be written on the sheets of, 


“FATHER” CONTEST. 

Twenty-five pen-knives were offered to the fathers 
who would send the best reasons why “ Fathers” 
cannot win in P.W. Competitions, The prizes have 
been awarded to the following: 


man, Garrioch Drive, Glasgow; H. W. Cook, 303 Thistle 
St., Glasvow; J. H. Doorbar, 1058 King St., Tunstall 
Stoke-on-Crent: G. T. Goldsmith, Ivy Cottage, Mill 


Newport, Mon.; A. N. Heath, 85, Bedford Rd., E. 
Finchley: W. R. Hepburn, 16 Harvie St., Ibrox, Glas- 
ow; S. Hudson, 95 Scuth St., Walworth; W. Tzzard, 
wurgan, Ireland; F, Jones, 32 Cranwell St., Lincoln; 
P. Laws, 111 Carlton Rd., S. Lowestoft; L. R. Levie, 
Bradinore House, Silverdale Rd., Higham’'s Park; A. J. 
McEvoy, 5 Gloucester Terrace, Haverfordwest, 8. Waies; 
8. McGowan, Beech Cottage, Hill Hall, Lisburn; H. R. 
Mackenzie, 30 Mall Rd.. Hammersmith; W. Marlow, 74 
Thornes Lane, Wakefield; H. Mitchell, 59 Upton Rd., 
Milton Regis, Kent; M. Moss, Rook Farm, Cressing, 
Braintree; E.G. Morgan, Jesmond, Garville Rd., 
Rathgar, Dublin; G. Paton, 120 Glasgow Rd., Clyde- 
bank; J. E. Sheppard, 117 Gaisford St., Kentish Town. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY . 
£1,000 maya | INSURANCE. 
£100 CYCLING | (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE) — e!ow? 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inclading three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 ecach—not fox one only. £1,000 specially teed 
-by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 4 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, uuder the followitig conditions, 
wust be sent within seven days to the above address. a 
, will be paid ty the above Corporation to the 
legal representative of any person killed by 
gS I »O00 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servants in 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the tine of such aceident, 
had in his, or her, possess‘on, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, writteun ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. : 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 
servant on. duty, nor a- suicide, nor engaged in an 
¥ i (OL®) illegal act, having the current number of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 
by w railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accident to any train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of. ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the cou 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Toe 
OckaN ACCIDENT AND GuUARANTER Copporation, LIMITED, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death be argo while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
aare thereafter, oud that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon 18 signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of nuyo:e dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon hin (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling ueroplane, PRovIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shull prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Ingurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (or she) sball 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
ond that uotice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act," 1990. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
‘Act can be secn at the office of thié Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Tickct of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Subscribers who have dul a twelvemonth's sub- 
ekuLy he! 


is on ece ary 
the new ent’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate will be 
sent in exchange. 


‘Signature ausienes seadies u's GTRAPRR VERA SaUAN-snenanecennnenaleadaree 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, February 220d, 1911, 
yoti! midoight, Thursday, Marca 2ad, 1911. 


MY DYSPEPSIA 1S ‘CURED 
vo" HOORAY ! 


‘T HANKS TO 


‘BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


FRY’S COCOAS & CHOCOLATES. 


Have behind them a reputation of nearly two centuries. The word “Fry” ona 
Cocoa or Chocolate package means THE BEST. In greater demand to-day than ever. 


Concentrated 


300 
Gold Medals, &c. . 20 C O Ta 
Times have changed since “tye ike Year FOY'S BUSIN (the Year FRY’S BUSINESS was established), and 


from being the beverage of the few élite who attended the Cocoa Houses of the 18th 
Century, FRY’S is now the NATIONAL cesta at breakfast, lunch, and Supper. 


Makers to H. M. The King, H.M. .The Queen, H. M. Queen ‘Micaaahs 
_HLR.H. The Prince of Wales. 


